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BITBRATURE. | 
A VISION. 


Only the Beautiful is real: 

All things whereof our life is full, 
All mysteries that life enwreathe, 
Birth, life, and death, 

All that we dread or darkly feel— 

All are but shadows; and the Beautiful 
All is real. 





Nothing but Love is true ; 
Earth's many lies, whirl’d upon Time's swift wheel, 
Shift and repeat their state ; 
Birth, life, and death, 
And all that they bequeathe 
Of hope or memory, thus do alternate 
Continually : 
Love doth anneal, 
Doth beauteously imbue, 
The wine-cups of the archetypal Fate. 


Love, Truth, and Beauty— all are one: 
If life may expiate 

The wilderings of its dimness, death be known 
But as the mighty ever-living gate 


Into the Beautiful :-——All things flow on 
Into one Heart, into one Melody, 
Eternally. W. J. Linton. 


a 


A CHAPTER ON THE ART OF EATING. 


It is not the ambitious purpose of this paper to teach the noble art of 
eating ; that is a task claiming the genius, the endowments, and the ex- 
perience respectively, of an accomplished gastronome and a skilful chef, 
united in the same individual. And where is such a black swan to be 
found? Beit our more humble oflice to prepare and smoothe the way to 
the course of study which shall produce such a paragon, by proving, from 
the testimony of actual example, that the art is worth cultivating, even in 
a mere worldly point of view. Asa virtue, there is none which is more 
emphatically “‘ its own reward ;” and, to that reward, in a moral point 
of view, we leave it. But asa social accomplishment let none under- 
value its worth—at all events, tillthey have read the true story to 
which we now claim their attention, be the judgments of al! men sus- 
pended. 

Of course the scene of our story lies in Paris, where alone eating can be 
said to have reached the dignity of an art; and equally, of course, it dates 
about five-and-thirty years back ; for the industrial movement of the last 


quarter of a century, by turning France into “a nation of shopkeepers” | 


like ourselves, has not merely arrested the progress of this as of all the 


other fine arts, but has driven it back at least two centuries; and the dant | 
| say that his first reception of you was every thing that was cordial and | 


par tete restaurants of Paris, have lately given it the coup de grace. You 
may now dine as “ cheap and nasty” in Paris as you can in London, and 
by thus making it the interest of the chef that his clients should eat as 
little as possible, instead of as much, a blow hes been struck at the 
very principle of the art, from which it will take a long time to recover. 

But we confidently hope that the case is still one of reculer pour mieux 
sauter, aud that when the reaction does take place, it will be as signal as 


and so protected ; and, finally, that he begged to bave an early opportu- 
nity of judging for himself as to the mere personal qualitiesof M. de 
a whom he invited, through the duke, to dine with him the next 
ay. 

Our readers will be pleased to observe, that M. Varnorin was one of 
the most accomplished and enthusiastic gastronomes of that golden age of 
gastronomy,—taat era when the illustrious Careme presided ovr the 
cuisine of the Arch-chancellor Cambugéres, and the scarcely less illus- 
trious De Cassy had inspired with a love of his art the iron stoma-h of 
Napoleon himself, of whom he was the chief maitre d’hotel. M. Varnorin 
was the chosen friend and dinner associate of all the mest approved gas- 
tronomes of their time; of Grimod de la Reyniére, Gastaldi, Barbe 
Marbois, Brillan Savarin, &c.; indeed it was he who first enunciated 
the axiom that, “ L’homme mange—l'homme d'esprit seul sait manger.” 
The only defect in M. Varnorin’s character was, that, like all enthusiasts, 
he pushed his principles into a vicious extreme, inasmuch that nothing 
could persuade him ou* of the belief that a weak and ill-instructed stom- 
ach was the sure concomitant of a weak and ill-conducted brain. 

Our young referendary, on the conirary, was a person of unusual 
abstemiousness as well as of simplicity in hisdiet. As may be supposed 
therefore, his first introduction to the ditner-table of M. Varnorin was 
a miserable failure ; end what made it worse was, that while it confirm- 
ed his incipient passion for the graceful, lively, and spirituelle heiress, it 
gave him every reason to believe that his hopes would meet with any 
thing but obstacles on her part. In fact, as he handed her from the sa//e 
dé manger at the close of the repast, in reply to a commoa-place remark 
ofhis as to the apparent rapidity with which the dinner had past, she 
said,— 

“ Ah, monsieur, it would have passed still more rapidly, and to much 
Better purpose, if your appetite had been on a par with your wit and 
gallamiry.’”* 

Our young friend accepted the seeming compliment without under- 
standing it, and—thanks to the pre-occupation of his mind with the 
various attractions of the daughter, her wealth being not among the least 
(for it must be recollected that M. de Crassous, taough a lover, was still 
a lawyer), the extreme coldness evinced by the father in wishing him 
good-night was wholly unnoticed. But when he ca'led the nextday to 
pay his respects, and cultivate the acquaintance already (as he thought) 
so happily begun, there was no mistaking the matter. M. de Varnoriu 
was evidently disposed io repulse his pretensions altogether, and the 
young referendary immediately betook himself to his friend and patron,to 
relate his disappointment. 

‘« My dear young friend,” said the duke, after he had stated his case 
“excuse me, but you really must have committed some strange solecism 











or other in your manners, M. Varnvrin is the best creature in the world 
andaever would have treated you as you describe [especially after what 
| I said se him}, unless you had made some unlucky assault upon his par- 
| tialities or his prejudices.” 
‘‘T thought at first,” said the young advocate, “that there must have 
been something of the kind; though, in order te do honour to your good 
| opinion, monsieur le duc, I had all my witsabout me. But, on carefully 
re-consideriug the whole of my conduct and bearing during the visit, [ 
really canno* help thinking that they were irreproachuable.” 
“ Well,” said the duke, “ 1’ll go to him to-morrow, and contrive to 
learn the meaning of this change in his demeanour towards you; for you 


hearty. Depend upon it you made some blunder, and we must see 

whether a little diplomacy will not set matters right again.” 
Accordingly, the next day the duke called on his millionaire friend. 
“Well,” said the duke, after the usual topics of the moment had been 

talked of, “how do you like my young friend De Crassous? Capital.el- 





salutary, and that this noblest and most necessary of all the arts may, | !ow, is he not?” 


“ after long seeming dead,” rise, with wings on its shoulders, and mount 
into a science. 

In the meantime to our story, which dates at the period when Napoleon 
was at the height of his imperial power, and had just issued his famous 
dictum (marked “ private,” and, therefore, better known and remembered 
than any of his public decrees,) that his noblesse must eclipse in splen- 
dour that of the Bourbons. (‘li faut que la nouvelle noblesse fasse 
oublier l’ancienne.”) 

At the per.od in question, the Duc de Cadore was in great favour at the 
imperial court, and had taken under his protection a young and clever 
advocate, M. Paulin de Crassous, whose fortunes he determined to push 
by ae legitimate means, and, if needful, by some that were not so. 

The duke began by what we call in England (more expressively than 
elegantly) “ pitchforking” his protege into the Cour des Comptes, of which 
he procured him to be nominated one of the first class referendaries. This 
while it me him an excellent present income, and a high ostensible pe- 
sition in his profession, did still more for him in the way of prospect than 
of performance, seeing that the court in question (thanks to patronage, 
rather than to personal merit) was somewhat Strangely constituted, its 
members being, for the most part, artillery officers who were past their 
work, elderly physicians who had outlived their patients, owners of an- 
cient names who had forsworn the Lilies for the Bees, and other relics of 
the revolution, for whom it was diflicult to provide elsewhere. And as 
M. Paulin de Crassous was the cleverest man and the best lawyer among 
them, it followed, as a necessary cunsequence, that he must in due time 
become their president. 

But this was not enough. Our young advocate was ambitious, and his 
protector was determined to advance him, if possible, to the highest place 
in his profession. To this end, however, it was necessary that his pro- 
tege should make a greater figure in the world than his income ample as 
it was for his mere personal wants, would admit of. The duke, there- 
fore, suggested a wealthy marriage, to which the young lawyer was no- 
thing loath ; and, having looked about him a {ittle, he fixed for his coup 
d’essai upon the pretty daughter and sole heiress of M. de Yarnorin, an 
army contractor, who had made millions by successful speculations, aud 
who was wise enoug? to think there was no better way o { 
than in the refined pleasures of the table. 

As the partie in question was, in point of fortune, greatly above his 
present pretensions, our young aspirant was too pradent to open the 
siege in his own person, but entrusted it to his patron, the Duc de Ca- 


fspending them 


» © > r ; ; > y ! a bf . *,* . 
dore, who happened to be personally intimate with M. de Varnorin, and | put your digestive powers under a course of education with our friend 
from his high position at court, had almost unbounded influence over the } 


great capitalist. 
¥ The duke took a fitting opportunity of naming his young protégé to M. 
arnorin, expatiating on his singular merits, and high prospects in his 
profession, andiaying particular stresson the interest which he (the duke) 
telt in his Welfare and success. He finished by hinting—half seriously, 
half in joke—at the excellent parti which such a man would be for his 
charming daughter, and even at the admiration which the young advo- 
cate already felt for her, from having once met her at the duke’s house. 
All this was received by M. Varnorin precisely as the duke and his 
protégé could have wished. The worthy contractor dec] ired that the 
protection of the duke was a snilicient guarantee, bothas to the merit 
and the future success in life of the young gentleman; that he desired 
nothing better for his daughter than such a husbandas the duke described, 


‘‘Ah, monsieur le duc!” cried M. Varnorin, “let me entreat you not 

toname him any more. Asa friend of yours, my salons will of course 

| always be open to him; but my salle a manger ah! he shall never set 
| his foot in that again !¥ 

“Good Heavens, my dear Varnorin!” cried the duke. “Why, what 
has he been doing? You really alarm me!” 

**Doing?’’ echoed the good gastronome, in a rage that all his respect 
for the duke could not suppress,—‘‘ Duing ? Only conceive, monsieur 
le duc: in the first place, he was helped twice to soup!—of the two, a 
more ridiculous solecism than not eating soup atall. Then, after trifling 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minut ‘s over a slice of boeuf a l'ecarlate, 
imagine him passing in succession, with a disdainful shake of his head at 
each, au aspic de filets mignons de perdreauzx, scalopes de poularde au veloute, 
cailles en caisse, et poulet de grains ala puree d'ecrevisses! And—only con 
| ceive it, monsieur le duc—not to be moved even by that last and noblest 

achievement of the gastronomic art, a vol-au-vent a la financiere! You 
know my sentiments on these matters. In anything else your wishes are 
commands; but let me entreat you not to name M de Crassous to me 
again. The idea of having such a man for a son in-law is too much.” 

The duke saw how matters stood; and when M. Varnorin had ex- 
hansted his first burst of indignation, he rejoined quietly : — 

‘‘ Nay, my dear Varnorin, you are really unreasonable ; and yet I have 
always known you for a man of sense and judgment. I grant you all you 
say,inthe abstract. If my young friend really were the stock and stone 
that you describe him, I should be the last man in the world to recommend 
him to your notice. But you have been precipitate in your judgment. 
No doubt he was ill, and under the orders of his physician, and, therefore, 
more to be pitied than blamed for not being in a condition to do justice 
to such hospitality as yours. Come, come my good friend, you have been 
too hasty: you must give him another trial.” 

“ Well,” said the good-natured financier, somewhat pacified, “if you 
think so, monsieur Je duc, I suppose I must also. The truth is, that in all 
other respects the young man pleased me well enough. In fact he must 
have beenill. here can be no other explanation of what { have told 
you. Well, we’ll give him a month to get well, and then I’ll ask him to 
dine with me again; and you, monsieur le duc, will, perhaps, do me the 
honour to be of the party, and witness the experiment on your protege.” 

And so it was agreed, and the duke repaired to his protege and related 
ull that had passed, adding,— : 

‘I see no way of getting you out of the scrape but this,—yo: must 





Grimol de la Reyniere, who tells me that the stomach is the most tract- 
able viscera in nature, and that, with proper and judicious treatment, you 
may accustom it toanything. Goto him, follow his directions, or (still 
better) his example, and I engage to say that within the month you shall 
become a gastronome of the first order. Nay, I know what you are 
going to say. You may succumb under the trial ?—Not to mention your 
digaity as a magistrate? But recollect the young lady! ng, 
you say? Besides, a wise man may risk a fit or two of indigestion to 
become a millionaire.” , 


She is charming 


The young referendary, with all his habitual gravi 
} } 4 4 i b 4 ‘e 
help laughing at this sally of his worthy protector; 
follow his counsel, nevertheless, and kept his word. 


e 








noble art of eating. His contemporary, Talleyrand, was the only com- 
petitor who could dispute the palm with him in this respect. Both were 
men of infini'e wit aud most subtle intellect; and if circumstances made 
one as great adiplomatist and statesmsn as he was an accomplished gour- 
met, it may be more than doubted whether the other, in adhering strictly 
to his own axiom, that “ inan lives to eat, not eats to live,” did not make 
the wiser choice. In fact, gastronomy, like painting, demands the whole 
man. To be a perfect diplomatist and a perfect gourmet, is not given to 
mortal man. Accordingly, in the latter particular Grimod de la Reyniére 
bore away the palm from Talleyrand himself. 

As the gastronomical maxims and opinions of this accomplished person 
as enunciated for the benefit of our young referendary, cannot fail to be 
of more or less application to future cases of a similar character, we shall 
make no apology for embodying them in cur story. 

It was the first axiom in the code of Grimod de la Reynnere, that to 
sit down to dinner with an appetite is worse than acrime. He laid it 
down asa rule that a hungry, man could not by possibility perceive, 
much less appreciate, the true merits or demerits af any given dish that 
might be set before him. He held that appetite is, in fact, acondition 
of fuctitious exultation and excitement, which inevitably misleads and de- 
ceives the palate, wholly incapacitating it from the exercise of that deli- 
cate discernment which constitutes the special superiority of the gastro- 
sophist over the ore inary eater. 

Holding, as he did, that the meutal functions depend for their due ex- 





| 





ercise on those of the body, and that the bodily functions generally are 
regulated in their action by those of the stomach, Grimod de la Reyniere 
| went the full length of coatending that. in improving aud elevating the 
art of eating, you necessarily improve and elevate all the other arts and 
sciences; all of them being more or less dependent on this one, or ra- 
ther, ailof them radiating from it as acommon centre, Ina word, the 
| theory and practice of Grimed de la Reyniere seem to have bad 
| their origin in the philosophical axiom of his friend Cabanis,—that man is 
| neither more norless than a sablime alembic. 
| On presenting himself to this celebrated gourmand, with a letter of 
| special introduction from their mutuel friend, the Duke de Cadore, ovr 
| young aspirant after eating honours was received with every mark of 
friendly interest: and having confidentially explained his melancholy 
case, and the imniediate object of his visit, was consoled by the assur- 
ance that, if he had but resulution to become at once tractable and per- 
severing, there was not the least occasion to despair of arriving, even 
| within the necessary period, at a very fair proficiency in the art and mys- 
| tery on which (it was quite clear to his new adviser) his future prospects 
depended. 

“ But,” said Grimod de la Reyniere, “ there is not a moment to be lost; 
and in order thatwegay unite practice with precept, 1 must beg you to 
accept my bumble reof and table for the next fortmight, by the end of 
which time I trust you willbe sufficiently advanced to go alone.” 

“I suppose,” con’inued Grimod, beginning his course of instruction on 
the spot, ‘‘1 suppose that, dike the rest of the world, you have fallen ‘nto 
| the common mistake of deluging your unfortunate stomach with oceans 
of tea or colfee, or both, almost before it was awake in the morning ?”’ 

“I confess,” said M. de Crassous, ** that such has been my habit; and 
I’m afraid it will be impossible for me te breakfast on any thing else.”’ 

‘‘ [mpossible!” cried Grimod. ‘ My dear young friend, de you not 
| know that our great emperor has banished the word ‘impossible’ from 





| 
} 
| 


|the dictionary? There is nothing impossible; and Jeast of all is there 
| any thing impossible to that noblest of organs, the human stomach. Are 
you not aware that those English barbarians on the other side of the 
Channel—no less savage in their eating than in every thing else—have 
succeeded in accustoming their stomachs to clasp knives, and that there 
| are men among them who will at any time swallow on one for the value 

ofa five-franc pice? * It is precisely because nothing is impossible to 
| the human stomach that you are alive to tell me of the barbarities you 
| have so long practised upon yours, in deluging and distending it with 

hot liquors precisely at that moment when it asks an opposite treatment. 
Coffee,” continued the gastronomic sage, “ is detestable at this stage of 
the digestive duties, and tea is worse. Both of them are blunders, even 
on the principle on which they are taken,—that of assisting the digestion 
—when there is nothing to digest! But the quality attributed to them 
isa mere vulgar error. Both of them act upon the nervous system; and 
by a reaction, which is not felt except in its consequences, they incapaci- 
tate that system from lending its due assistance to the digestive powers 
when it is most needed. Our first step must be to reform this capital 
error; yet not too suddenly. We must not go from one extreme to ano- 
ther without an intermediate step or two. For the next three mornings 
I shall allow you to breakfast on a cup of carefully concocted chocolate,— 
a composition which bas the merit of being meat and drink at the same 
time. On the fourth and fifth mornings you will take the leg of a capon ou 
grossel ; on the sixth you will be in a condition to attack a poulet en daube 
or a slice of pate de dinde bique de jambon ; on the seventh you will have 
reached the confines of the cotelctte de mouton au naturel, aud the filet de 
boeuf aujus; and | confidently hope that by the tenth morning you will 





| have arrived at that happy condition, short of which no truefgastronomist 


ever thinks of stopping—that condition, the value and virtue of which I 
have embodied in an axiom that ought to be written in letters of cold 
over the door of every sallea manger aspiring todo honour .» .is name, 
— BREAKFAST AS IF YOU DID NOTINTEND TO DINE, AND DINE ASIF YOU HAD 
NOT BREAKFASTED.” 

Our limits do not permit us to furnish the reader with any further de- 
tails as to the course of study prescribed by the great gastronomist, and 
pursued with befitting energy and perseverance by his pupil. Suffice it 
that, at the end of three weeks, Grimod pronounced the young magistrate 
to be the most distinguished adept in the art and mystery of eating that 
he had ever had the honour to initiate ; and that on the great day of trial 
he came off so victoriously as almest to spoil the dinner of the good M, 
Varnorin with mingled astonishment and admiration. 

“ It is wonderful, monsieur le duc!’ he exclaimed to M. de Cadore, who 
sat beside him. “ A thousand thanks for urging me to a second trial of 
your young friend! Why, his judgment and discrimination are equal to 
his prowess! Such a man cannot fail to reach, as he richly merits, the 
highest honours of his profession. I desire no better, monsieur le duc, 
than to have such a man for my son-in-law. He has only therefore to ob- 
tain my daughter’s good opinion, and the thing is settled.” 








Grimod de la Reyniere was, perhaps, the most signal and significant eset ; 
xample that modern times haye offered, of the yalue and virtue of the thenticated cases, which prove that the above citation was nota fable. 


And here our story might have ended, but that another gastronomic 
contretemps threatened to undo all which wise teaching and apt scholarship 
had thus far accomplished in favour of our aspiring magistrate. It so hap- 
pened that precisely at the period to which our story has now reached 
a most’ wonderful trout had been caught in the Lake of Geneva; atrout 


) of such miraculous dimensions, that * the oldest inhabitant’ had never 
| 


seen or heard of any thing like it; a trout, the unrivalled pretensions of 
which, while they evidently imposed upon the town council! the duty, 


| offered at the sametime the signal occasion of making known to the whole 
ty. could scarcely | 


but he promised to | duction. 


civilized world the fame of their lake in respect of this particular pro- 


* The English reader will call to mind more thau one or two well au 
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But how to accomplish this important object, in the most efficient 
manner? . 

The town council met on theoccasion; they considered, they consulted, 
they debated ; and the result was, a resolution, that the wonder in ques- 
tion should be gent as a present to the prince arch-chancellor of the em- 

ire—Cambaceres. It was for along time contended, that the pro sed 
ah was due to no one less elevated than the emperor himself; but it 
was sagaciously and successfully urged that, as the emperor was well 
known to be no gourmet, the eveut would fail to obtain that vast renown 
which the great sacrifice they were ahout to make demanded. Whereas, 
if it were presented to that dignitary, who was at once the most distin- 
guished subject uf the emperor and the most illustricus gastronome in the 
world, the double ubject would be attained, of complimenting the empe- 
r rin the person of his favourite minister, and securing for the fish and 
its birth-place that gastronomic fame which could only be looked for at 
the hands of consummate eaters. ; 

Accordingly, the monster trout was sent to Cambaceres, was graciously 
accepted, was made the cynosure of a banquet befitting the occasion, and 
was duly devoured by the elite of the apap of Paris—our young ma- 
gistrate being by this time fully insta 

Three months elapsed. Proposals of marriage were duly made by the | 
referendary, modestly acquiesced in by the young heiress, and warmly | 
approved and accep‘ed by the admiring millionaire,—when an event oc- | 
curred which threatened to mar the hopes of all parties. The time had ; 
arrived for the various communes and other administrative bodies of the | 
empire to render to the central administration of the capital their respec- | 
tive accounts for the current year; which accounts were referred by the | 
chief president, Barbe Marbois, to the proper quarters for examination | 
and verification. It so happened that the accounts of the town council of | 
Geneva (which at that period, it will be remembered, formed part of the 
French empire), were referred to our young referendary, M. Paulin de 
Crassous; and among those accounts he found an item to the following 
effect :—“ To the purchase, packing, conveyance by post-horses, et cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera, of a trout, sent as a present from the'city of Geneva 
it his imperial highness the prince arch-chancellor of the empire—6000 

ucs.”” 

M. de Crassous smiled as he read this item, but it was not his cue to 
take any other notice of it; and he passed the account, subject to the ap- 
proval of a majority of his colleagues, whom he had hitherto foand suffi- 
ag tractable to preclude any thought on his part of their interfering 
with his decisions. Here, however, was an occasion for the bursting 
forth of that storm of concealed jealousy which had long been brewing 
in the breasts of the other members of the Cour des Comptes, at finding 
at their head a young man so much their inferior in all things, except 
those talents onb habits of business which were the fitting qualifications 
for such an office. The item in question was seized upon by one of the 
court as the handle for instituting a private cabal, which presently blos- 
Somed into a formidable and determined opposition ; and wher the ques 
tion of passing the accounts of the town council of Geneva came hefore 
the court, the leader of the cabal -made a flaming speech, in which the 
terms, “ corruption,” ‘ patronage,” “ favouritism,” ‘‘subserviency.” and 
so forth, on the one hand; and “ public duty,” “ patriotism,” et cetera, 
etcetera, on the other, figured with a profusion and brilliancy that would 
have done honour to a debate on a lord mayor’s banquet in our own com- 
mon council. 

The success of this tirade emboldened several other members of the 
court to deliver themselves tothe same effect; the piquant and contempt- 
aous pleasantry witl? which the obnoxious party replied to these insidi- 
ous charges and dark insinuations doubled the mischief; and it was clear, 
that unless some expedient could be hit upon to gain time, the prospects 
ofthe worthy referendary would be seriously compromised ; for he was 
at this very moment on the point of being oivaeea (by the influence of 
his all-powerful protector, the Duke de Cadore) to that high point in his 
profession on which his marriage depended. 

In this emergency his excellent gastronomic friend, Barbe Marbois, who 
presided at the council as first president, came to his aid, by adjourning 
the further consideratian of the Geneva accounts till a future day. 

And now what wasto be done? There was no hope of averting the 
storm, unless by the interference of the emperor, who being the simplest 
of livers himself, was not !ikely to go out of his way to countenance the 
extravagance of a distant commune. 

As his new gastronomic habits and connexions had got him into the 
scrape, our shrewd referendary determined that they should, if possible, 
get im out of it again; and to this end he hastened te consult his new 

riend, M. de Cussy, who happened to be at this period chief maitre d'hotel 
to the emperor. 

The object evidently was, to interest the emperor personally in favour 
of that art to which the worthy Genevese had made so noble a sacrifice 
in the instance of the monster trout. 

“ The case is a difficult one,” said M. de Cussy, when his young friend 
had duly laid it before him in the full confidence of brother convives ; 
“but itis not hopeless—thanks to the particular position in which, at this 
moment, I happen to stand with his imperial majesty. His worthy phy- 
sician, M. Cabanis, a few days ago, directed that the emperor should for 
a considerable time tocome eat nothing but the wing of a roasted pou- | 
ette every morning with his breakfast.” ? 

“ Bat how can this fact assist us?”’ asked De Crassous, somewhat im- 
prtiently. “ Ifthe wing of a simple roasted pullet is of such efficacy, 
what becomes of your boasted art, Monsieur de Cussy ?”’ 

“ Have patience, my young friend, and you shall hear,” replied the 
great artist, self-complacently. “As I have the honour to assistin person 
at the service of his majesty’s breakfust, I find that he has already be- 
come thoroughly tired of his roasted pullet; yet puilet, and nothing but 
pullet, M. Cabauis insists that he shall eat. Under these grave circum- 
stances, I this morning took the liberty of suggesting to his majesty, 
that ifhe would permit me to serve the prescribed dish dressed in a dif. | 
ferent fashion every morning during the next three or six months, 1| 
would stake my re 

“** Que diable! M. 














led in that distinguished category. 


| and not to interfere with me. 
| told. 


somewhat impatiently, for he had by this time finished his miraculous 
aile de poulet. “Speak out plainly, M. de Cussy ; I desire you will do sc.” 

“If your majesty commands me, I obey,” said the wary mare d'hotel. 
“ LT took the liberty of alluding to a lamentable circumstance, which, I 
hear, is lixely to occur at the coming sitting of the Cour des Comptes, 
when the judges are said to have made up their minds to disallow the 
accounts of the good city of Geneva, because they contain an item of 6000 
francs for the éxpenses of a noble gastronomic present which they lately 
made to your majesty’s arch-chancellor.” 

“ Not allow them to be liberal with their own money ?” exclaimed the 
emperor ; and be seized a pen, scrawled a few hasty ines, called for a 
messenger, put them into his hands, dismissed his maitre d'hotel, and two 
days after a decree was promulgated, interdicting the Cour des Comptes 
from troubling their heads about the employment of corporation funds. 

It is needless to add, that M. Paulin de Crassous obtained his expected 
appointuent, married the millionaire’s daughter, became a millionaire 
himself; and owed it all to the discretion which he evinced in paying 
due honour to the Art and Mystery of Eating! 

——— 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.”’ 
A PIPPIN; OR, SHEEPSKINS AND GARTBSRS. 


“ Gates, squire,” said the Pippin, * set off last year, on a tour through 
the mountains, to buy cattle as 

“ T’ll take my oath,” replied the other, ‘I have not been on the moun- 
tains these three years.’’ 

“ You was—you was—you was!” said Hunt, who put his hand on his 
hips, and stooping forward until his face nearly touched that of his anta- 














| gonist uttered this singular reiteration, with wonderful rapidity, rather 


through his teeth than with his lips,—‘‘It’s true—it’s true—it’s true!” 
ane then resuming his natural , osition and manner, continued,— 

“ Didn't [ tell you, squire, that fellows that are bad enough to play 
rogue, are fools enough to be ashamed of it? 
the names of all the farmers that had cattle to sell in them altitudes, and 
he told hia precivus lamb, this pretty bird, Mr. Dale, who is half bittern, 
half hawk—he is so tough, thin, and long-sighted—to follow him along 
the ruad at a distance pi mile or two, so as to be ready to play into his 
hand when he wanted him. Well, the first man he came to he bantered 
for his cattle; offered him a sum far below the market price; and esti- 
mated their weight at just one-half what it was ; and then, when he'd see 
Dale a-jogging along, he’d say, ‘ Well, I'll abide by whatever the first 
person we tind says, for I’m for the fair deal, and only want what’s right. 
Ab, here is Mr. Dale, he is reckoned as candid a man as we have in these 
parts, and a good judge of cattle, too.” 

“*Mr. Dale, just halt a bit, if you please! This gentleman and me are 
about trading for this pair of cattle, but he values his oxen at twenty-five 
pounds. t say the price should be seventeen, for he is evidently under 
a great mistake about their weight. What do you say?” 

“ Well, Dale, who had had his lesson all before-hand in the matter, at 
first declined being umpire. He said he was no judge: he wouldn't 
value other men’s things; it was a thankless office, and seldom satisfied 
either party, andso on. Till at last, both parties begged and pressed him 
so hard, he consented. Well, he looked very wise, and walked round 
and round the oxen, feeling them, aud kind of measuring them with his 
eyes, as if he was trying to be exact, and do what's right and just. And 
at last he says,— 

““*T think, Mr. Gates,’ says he, ‘ with all due submission to your bet- 
ter judgment, they are worth more than you say by three pounds. I value 
them at twenty pounds, which is the right thing between man and man, 
in my humble opinion !’ 

“ Well, the farmer was awful disappointed, but he couldn’t help him- 
self, seein g he had chosen him as umpire; and Gates pretended to get 
very wrathy, but being a man of his word, he would stand to bis agree- 
meut, though he vowed he would never take another man’s judgment 
agin in business, as long ashe lived. So he just tricked him out of five 
pounds: and the pretty pair went all through the mountains, and cheat- 
ed all the settlers they dealt with the same way.” 

Both of them denied the story in éofo. They affirmed that they had 
not only never travelled in company, but had not been on the highlands 
for years. 

“ Youdii—you did—you did !—you was—you was—you was!” he 
repeated, with the same volubility as before; and then observed more 
deliberately,— 


Well, sir, he took a list of | . 


is not often I take a shy at a parson or a crow, for it aint considered 
lucky in a giniral way. But it’s enough to set a body raving mad to 
hear a poor dumb beast that can’t speak for itself jeered ot by a long- 
necked, long-backed, narrow-chested, narrow-souled, wall eyed, ongainly 
crittor, like that fellow Gates in the corner there, aint it?’ It’s enough 
to try the patience of Job, to hear a man pass an opinion that don’t know 
a horse from a tow, except that one Sas horns and the other harn’t. How- 
somever, let all that pass. Have you seen my horse, Uncle Philip? be- 
cause if you haven't, it’s worth your while just to come to the stables, 
along with me and Squire Barclay, and take a look at him. I aint 
ashamed to show him, I du assure you. He'd tell you himself, if he 
could, what sort of a beast he is;.but as it is, his make and parts must 
tell it for him. Do you recollect the Slocum mare? (I don’t remember 
‘whether it was John or Cale Slocum raised her, but one of them did.) 
Poor Dick Hines (him that afterwards owned the Circus) had her for a 
spell; and then she went to Windsor, and, | believe, died at the Monk- 
ville farm at the forks of the river. Well, she was generally allowed by 
guod judges to be the best of all the descendants of th: Duke of Kent's 
Arabian. Sometimes my horse Tommy reminds me of her; but, Lord 
bless you! she was uo sort of a touch to him in make, shape, or gait, b 
no manner of means. He can't talk, as I said before, but he can do what's 
far better in a servant; he can understand all you say, and do all you 
want. Now there was the Polhemus horse, that folks made such a touss 
about; why he was no more to be compared to Tommy than ——” 

“ Well, well,” said the old man, “ I'll go with you and look at him be- 
fore I leave the ian; but [ am no judge of these matters: so let us change 
the cenversation, if you please, till we go to the stables. How is the old 
gentleman, your father? I hope he enjoys good health now ?” 

“ As to father, he is reasonable well, I give you thanks,” answered the 
Pippin, *‘as far as bodily health goes: but he is weak here; very weak, 
indeed, poor old man! (patting his forehead with his fingers) —quite gone 
in the upper story. If you recollect, Uncle Philip, he was always a great 
hand for barks, and gums, and roots, and harbs, and simples of one kind 
or another, and did a great deal of good among his poor neighbours, sav- 
ing them a power of money in doctors’ bills. Well, the old gentleman 
of late years took a theory, as he called it—a kind of kink—into his head, 
that any thing worn tight about the body brought on dropsy. Whenever 
he met a gall, he used to stop and shake hands along with her, and chat 
away for some time, and ask her how she was, and if she ever had this, 
or that, or t’other complaint; and then he'd press his forefinger stro 
on the back of her hand; and, in course, if it was a plump hand, it woul 
make a kind of dent, and look a little white where he pressed it. 

“*See, my dear,’ he’d say, ‘you have a tendency to dropsy; that 
white mark shows there is too much water in the blood. You have 
something Cr another on that’s too tight. I hope you don’t lace your 
atays tuo hard 2’ 

“Well, they’d satisfy him on that score; and then he'd say,— 

‘I know what it is!’ and he’d make a dive for their garters afore they 
knew what he was at. 

“It got to be quite a joke atlast; and the best of the fun was, nobody 
would help the womenkind at all; for folks only laughed, and said it was 
old D:ddy Haunt a-looking for garters. At last the galls gave him a pretty 
wide berth in the streets, cut corners with him, or dodged him somehow 
or another, the best way they could. He actilly has the matter of thirty 
or forty pair of garters hung up in his keeping-room, that he has captured 
privateering that way. Such a collection you never see! all colours of 
the rainbow a’most—black, white, yeller, red, brown, blue, green, and 
gracious knows what, made of every thing under the sun—tape, list, cot- 
ton, worsted, knittings, binding, yarn Indian rubber, and every thing. 
I call it his Museum of Nateral Curiosities. The old gentleman is very 
proud of them, I assure you; for every pair of garters, he says, repre- 
sants a woman whose life he has Rotad 

“ Well, upon my word !” said Uncle Philip, “you are a pippin, certainly 
to tell such a story as that of your father! cod a very pretty * pippin,’ 
too!” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ but I haven’t told you the best part of it yet.” 

‘* | don’t want to hear it,”’said the old man; “ itshocks me dreadfully 
to listen to irreverence to parents !”’ 

*T tell you, Uncle,” he continued, “there aint the leastest morsel of 
harm in the world in it ; and besides, it will make you laugh,I know. 
He has ginn up chasing arter garters now. The last gallhe met and had 
a tussel with was Angelique d’Enville, a French filly from Saint Mary’s 
Bay. Oh, she was asneezer, you may depend! She was used to row 
a punt cross-handed over the Briar Island, to pitch eel-grass into a boat, 





‘*Oh, yes, deny it, ofcourse! It’sthe way of the world. Pretend to 
be honest, and rundown poor Zeb. It’s no harm to call him a rogue. 
I’) trouble you, Mr. Gates, another time, to miad your own business, 
That's only one of your capers I have 
So, if you don’t want to hear more of them, take mum for your 
text and watchword in future.” 

“ Now, sir,” he said, resuming his conversation with Barclay, “ just be 
candid, and tell me, aint there tricks in all trades, offices, and places, in 
the universal world, as well as the horse trade? Did you never hear of 
a government warehouse destroyed by fire, being a grand excuse for 
every missing thing for years arterwards? or stores, condemned as unfit 
for use, being returned tu their place to make up for good ones taken 
out? or crowbars and pickaxes accounted for as destroyed by the rats? 
or things received at one measure and delivered at another, and the dif- 
ference pocketed? Did you ever kuow a carpenter slight his work, or 
charge extra for things in his contract? or a blacksmith give you bad 
iron? or a mason fill his wall with rubbish, so that it feil down almost 
as soon as it was built? or a grocer mix sloe-leaves with tea, or turn wa- 
ter into rum, or roasted Indian corn into ground coffee? or put gypsum 
into flour so as to make it weigh heavy? or a baker give light weight? 
or a legislitor smuggle or vote money into his own pocket? Or any of 
them little practical jokes to make folks laugh? Oh, how innocent the 
world is, isn’t it? Why, even your cold, hard, dismal, covenanting dea- 


utation on the fact, that he should not grow tired ofit. | cons, can do alittle bit of cheatery on their owa hook s>metimes on the 
-de Cusay,’ exclaimed his majesty, on hearing this sly. 


Two of them was caught iu tne very act no later than last week. 


proposition. ‘Do you mean to say that youcan dressa pullet in a hun-| Old Deacon Bruce of Aylesford, last Monday week, bought a sleigh of 


dred and eighty-two different fashions ?’ 

“ I, of course, explained to his majesty that the performance in ques- 
tion would afford but a very poor ard limited proof of the resources of 
our noble art. The emperor smiled incredulously, but, nevertheless, 
agreed that I should try my skill during the next ten days. Now, out of 
this, my yung friend,” coutinued the worthy maitre d'hotel, *‘ something 
may arise to help our case. During the interval between this and the 
decision on your Report, I will try every resource my knowledge and 
skill offer,to impress my illustrious master with a due sense of the im- 
portance and value of our art (an indifference to which is theonly point 
that impeaches his claim to be regarded as the greatest ofmen); and I do 
not despair of thus gaining an opportunity of interesting him ir. your 
little affair, in which I hold the honour of our art to be concerned.” 

About a week after this conversation, M. de Cussy, judging from ob- 
servations made in the interval, determined to put in practice on the 
following morning his little ruse in favour of his friend, De Crassous; pre- 
paratory to which he put in requisition the utmost resources of his art, to 
concoct anew and hitherto unequalled sauce, with whichto serve his 
omulet of the eventful morning. Twenty times his new combinations 
— to satisfy the requirements of his own infallible palate. At last, 

owever, by a profoundly considered conbination of the four most famous 
and favoured methods of his own cuisine and that of his friend Careme— 
namely, the Marengo, the Mayonnaise, the Veloute, and the Espagnole— 
he succeeded in producing a result which at once surprised and satisfied 
even his own consummate taste in matters culinary. 

Napoleon evidently appreciated this tour de force of his accomplished 


“ This is capital!’ he exclaimed, while partaking of the accustomed 
atle de poulet under its new appliances. “ Really, M. de Cussy, you ara 
an extraordinary person in your way.” 

Now, then, was evidently the favourable moment. 

“Oh, sire,” exclaimed M. de Cussy, modestly, “ your majesty’s good 
opinion overwhelms me with delight; and it 1s the more gratifying to 


me at a moment when certain ill-conditioned spirits (no friends to the | 


honour and glory of your majesty’s empire) are moving heaven and earth 
to discredit and disparage the noble and honourable art, au humble effort 
of which your majesty has deigned to approve.” 

“* Que diabie is it that you are talking about, M. de Cussy?” cried Na- 
poleon, good-naturedly. “Has any body been interfering with your 
honourable functions? Are we threatened ‘with a revolution in the 
ewisine 7” 

“ Ah, a thousand pardons, sire! I have been’ indiscreet. 
And the worthy man pretended to hesitate. 

“ But what 7—Speak, man, speak!” cried the emperor. 

“ Ah, sire,” resumed M. de Cussy, with an appearance of humble ti- 
midity, “when men in authority—when the great ones of the land 
league themselves together to Bat pardon, sire—I say no more. 
My love of the art to which I am devoted in your majesty’s service has 
tempted me to say too much already.” . 

“ Que diabd/e is all this salmagundi about! 


But —”" 





exclaimed the emperor, 


| his fellow-deacon, Squire Burns, for five pouuds. On his way home with 
it, who should he meet but Zeek Morse, a-trudging along through the 
snow a-foot. 

“« Friend Zeek,’ says the old Christian, ‘won’t you get in and ride? 
Here’s room for you, and welcome.’ 

“«* Don’t care if I do,’ says Zeek, ‘seeing that sitting is as cheap as 
walking if you don’t pay for it.’ So he hops in, and away they go. 

“ Well, Zeek was mightily taken with the sleigh. 

“ Deacon,’ says he, ‘how shail you and me trade for it? It’s just the 
article | want, for lam a going down to Bridgetown next week, to be 
married; and it will suit me toa notch to fetch Mrs. Morse, my wile, 
home in. What will you take for it?’ 

“*Nine pounds,’ said old Conscience. ‘It cost me seven pounds ten 
shillings, to Deacon Burns, who built it; and as it’s the right season for 
using it, and I can’t get another made til] next winter, 1 must have oine 
pounds for it, aud it aint dear at that price neither.’ 

“* Done!’ says Zeek—for he is an off-hand kind of chap, and never 
stands bantering aud chaffering along time, but says at once what he 
means, asi do. ‘Done!’ says he—‘’tis mine!’ and the deacon drives up 
to his house, gets his pay, and leaves his sleigh there. 

“Next morning, when Zeek went to examine his purchaso, he found 
there was a bolt left out by mistake, so off he goes to the maker, Deacon 
Burns, to get it pat in, when he ups and tells him all about the bargain. 

ar the old gentleman tell you my price was seven pounds ten?’ 
said he. 

“«“Qh yes,’ said Zeek, ‘in course he did—there is no mistake about 

[ll take my oath to it.’ 

“+ Well, so it was,’ said Burns. ‘He told you true. He was to give 
me seven pounds ten ; but as there was nobody by him and me when we 
traded, and as it aint paid for yet, he might perhaps forget it, for he is 


it. 


and to baul cod-fizh, and work in the open air; and all this exercise 
made her as strong and asspringy asa sturgeon, She warn’t overly tall 
or overly stout; but arael, well built, well-proportioned craft, as you’d 
see any where; light on the foot, active in her gait, and as free and 
supple in her motion as an Indian; kind of nateral ease and grace about 
her. One day she was a coming along the street in Digby, nearly oppo- 
site the Queen’s Warehouse, with her little black haudkerchief tied on 
her head instead of a bonnet (for them Acadian French kave never al- 
tered their dress for two hundred years), and a little short boddice, and 
a homespun petticoat, with blue and white up-and-down stripes, and a 
pair of little moccasins on her feet all set off with beads, a-tripping along 
like a deer, when father spied her and made up to her. 

““«How do you do, Angelique!’ saidhe ; ‘and how is my kind and 
good friend, Preest Segoyne? A dear worthy old man, that. Make 
much of him, for you will never see the like of him again. And how is 
Joe Joppy ?’ (his name warn’t Joppy, but Le Blanc, for they always 
called each other by nicknames); ‘and what haa become of Jounie, that 
galloped his horse through a heretic congregation, as he called them, and 
nearly killed an old woman ?’ and ever so many other questions. 

“* At last he pressed his finger hard on the back of her hand, and it 
left, as usual, a white dent. 

“ * Dear me, Angelique,’ said he, ‘ you have got the dropsy !’ 

“ Well, she half coloured up, and half flared up; andshe said he was 
a foolish old man, and was for making tracks: but he held on to her 
hand as tight as a fox-trap. 

‘“«« How ia your stays 1?’ said he. 

“ She just turned to and jabbered away ever so fast in French about 
main-stays, jib-stays, and bob-stays, and of being thrown in stays and 
missing stays, and I don’t know what, for she knew every rope and ma- 
neuvre of ashaliop; but as fora woman's stays, she never heard ef 
them, and didu’t believe there were such things. 

“*What service could they be, and what could they be fastened to ?’ 
sheasked. ‘ What is the use of a stay, if it is stayed to nothing?’ 

“* Ah,’ said he, ‘then it must be them cussed garters!’ and he made 
a plunge at her ankles and petticoats; but she wastoo nimble for him, 
and being properly frightened, she drew, and let him haveit slap bang 
on the nose, 80 as to break the bridge of it!’ 

“* Take that,’ said she, ‘ you old villain !’ 

“ Father he got his Ebenezer up, too; and, forgetting he was contend- 
ing with a women, hit back right and left, hard and heavy, and the poor 
thing put both her hands up to her eyes, and cried, and sobbed, and gin 
in, and stood for him. When, lo and behold, she had neither stockin 
nor garters on! nothing but a short pair of ribbed cotton socks that she 
had knit herself! It was a great take in, you may depend. But that 
wasn't the end of it. He warn't clear of the scrape yet. Angelique’s 
step-father was a little fellow about knee-high to a goose (what they 
call a ‘ tot,’ for his father and mother were cousins, and his grandfather 
and grandmother, too, and so were theirsires and dams for three gene- 
rations up). He was all jaw and bluster; and when he heard the story, 
he hopped and jumped about like a parched pea, and swore a whole lot 
of oaths, every bitas big and twice as ugly as himself. Next day he 
locked the house door, and the whole family came down to Digby to 
Squire Herring’s for law, for the French are great hands for going to 
court ; and when I seed them a-going into his office, I joined the party 
to see the sport. Well, perhaps there aint in all NovaScotia a man that’s 
so taken by beauty as Lawyer Herring. The sight ofa handsome woman 











| getting to be anold man new. Will you try to recoliect it ?’ 
| “* Sartainly,’said Zeek. ‘I'll swear to it any day you pleasé, in any 
urt in the world, for them was his very words to me.’ 
“What does Deacon Burns do but go right off and sue Deacon Bruce 
for seven pounds ten, instead of five pounds, the real price; called Zeek 
as a witness to his admission; and gained his case! Fact, upon my soul. 
Warn’t they a well matched yoke of cattle, them deacons, Mr. Gates ? 
** What do you judge the pair of them are worth, Master Ben Dale, eh? 
for you're a judge of weight and prices, it seems, and aint apt to overvaly 
things? 
“Now, do you suppose, Squire Barclay, that clergymen are exempt 
from these tricks of trade? 1’ll tell you what 
“Let the menesters be,” said an old man (generally known by those 
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ishly enough to-day, don’t speak profanely. You talk so loud, you make 
my head ache; and so loosely, you make my heart ache.” 
Well, I'll let them be if you say so, Uncle,” replied the Pippia. “It 





present as ‘Uncle Philip,’’) who was standing on the hearth and select- | 
ing from a long cord that was stretched across the fire place, and sus- 

tained woollen mittens, yarn comforters, and gaiters, such articles as be- | 

longed to himself. “ Let the menesters be, Zeb; you have spoken fool- 


sets him off a-raving tor an hour. He makes such a touss about them, 
(you'd think he never saw one afore in all his life. Well, he hed heard 
| of Angelique, but never seen her; and he went up to her and, shook hands 
) along with her, and set berdown opposite to him, and undid the bpandker- 
| chief that went over her head and tied under the chin, so as to see the 
bruises; and he was strack up all uf a heapin a minute, she was 80 amazing 
good looking. Her hair, instead of being doneup with combs, or plaits, 
or ringlets, was one mass of nateral curls, about three or four 
inches long, the splendidest thing ever seenunder the blessed — of 
heaven ; aad when she spoke, and her eyes lit up aud sparkled, and 
her pouting mouth showed her two rows of ivory, she was something to 
look at you don’t see every day, I tell you. As for lawyer, he didn 





hear a word she spoke, neither did he know what he said himself, for he 
was lost in amazement like, and began thinking aloud.’! 

“* Good heavens !’ he said, ‘ whata striking woman But she vowed 
she was not; she declared by all the saints (and she had a string of them 
as long es a dead-letter list) she never struck a person in all her life 


before, and wouldn’t have bit the old man if he hadn’t a-behaved so very 
ondecent to her. She said, she wasn't hurt so bad, she didn’t need it; 
or take her out of the sun and bleach her, and restore her complexion ; 
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she said he was mistaken. She didn’t complain of such serious injury, 
but only of the insult. Then he threw his eyes up to the ceiling, medi- 
tating like, as if he had some scheme of taking her to himself, halter- 
breaking her, and fetching of her home; but all at once, waking u like, 
as if it was nothing but a dream, he said, ‘ but then she sits cross egged 
on the floor, and eats clams out of an iron pot with her fingers : 

“+ Sir,’ said she, ‘I don’t understand what you mean ! 

“«Go on, my dear,’ said he ; and she fiaished her story, 

“*Phoo, phoo !’ said lawyer, ‘ never mind ; it’s only old Daddy Hunt's 
way ; be’s childish now, nobody minds him! aud he phooh-phoohed the 
whole family out of his office. Just as Angelique, who was the last that 
departed, was leaving the room, he called her back. ‘ Angelique,’ says 
he, ‘I lost the pin that fastened your handkerchief,’ and takinga gold 
ene with aruby in it from his breast, he secured the two ends with it. 

“ What he did arter that, I don’t know; but I heard a shuffling of feet 
behind the door, like people waltzing, and presently I heard something 
that sounded amazing like a sound box on the ear; and out came Ange- 
lique, laughing and lookiug as wide awake and as pleased as fun. Well, 
that affair cured father of that whim of ¢'asing galls for garters to save 
them from the dropsy. Now he has another crotchet in his head.” 

“| didn’t ask you,” said the old man, with some asperity of manner, 
“about your father’s occupations, but how he was. Pray how is my old 
friend, your mother? she must now be well up in years. I hope she en- 
joys good health 7” : : 

* Pretty well,” replied Master Zeb; “ pretty much as usual; she is 
about and stirring, though she complains a little of rheumatism lately, 
which father swears is a | owing to her having worn ker garters too tight 
when she was a gall: but my opinion is, it was, Chick, chick, chick !’ that 
caused it.” 

“Chick, chick, chick!” said the other; “ what under the sun’s that? 
I never hear of such acomplaint!”’ ae 

“ Lord bless you!” said Zeb, “I thought that every body that know’d 
mother know’d that story. Five years ago come next summer, the old 
lady made atrip to Halifax, in one of our Digby coasters, to see sister 
Susannah, that is married in that city to Ted Fowler, the upholsterer, 
and took a whole lot of little notions with her to market to bear expen- 
ses; for she is a saving kind of body is mother, and likes to make two 
ends meet at the close of the year. Among the rest was the world and 
all of eggs, for she was a grand hood ina poultry-yard. Some she stowed 
away inboxes, and some in baskets, and some in tubs, so that no one ac- 
cident could lose them all for her. Well, under the berths in the cabin 
were large drawers for bedding; and she routated that out, and packed 
them full of eggs in wool, as snug as you please, and off they started on 
their voyage. Well, they had nothing but calms, and light airs, or head 
winds, and were ever so long in getting to town; and when thiey an- 
chored, she got her duds gathered together, and began to co!lect her eggs 
all ready for landing. The first drawer she opened, out hopped ever so 
many chickens on the cabin floor, skipping and hopping about, a-chirp- 
ing ‘ Chick, chick, chick!’ like any thing! 

“* Well, if that don’t beat ali!’ said mother, and she looked the very 

icture of dolefal dumps. ‘I hope there is no more of them a-coming 
mto the world that way without being sent for!’ and she opened a se. 
cond, and out came a second flock, with a ‘ Chick, chick, chick !’ and an- 
ether, and another, till she pulled them all out. The cabin-floor wae 
chock full of them, for the heat and confined bilge air had hatched all the 
eggs that were in the close and hot drawers. 

“Oh, the captain, and passengers, and sailors, they roared with laugh- 
ter! Mother was awful mad, for nothing makes one so angry as accidents 
that set folks off a tee-hee-ing that way. If any body had been to blame 
but herself, wouldn’t they have caught it, that’s all? for scolding is a 
great relief to a woman; but as there warn’t, there was nothing left but 
tocry; and scolding and crying are two safety-valves, that have saved 
many a heart from busting. 

* Well, the loss was not great, though she liked to take care of her cop- 
pers, too; it was the vexation that worried her. But the worst was to 
come yet. When she returned home, the boys to Digby got hold of the 
story; and wherever she went, they called out after her, ‘Chick, chick, 
chick ! I skinned about half-a-dozen of the little imps of mischief fur it, 
but it only made them worse; for they hid in perches, and behind doors, 
and gates, and fences, as soon as they seed her a-coming, and roared out 
‘Chick, chick, chick!’ and nearly bothered her to death. So she give 
Up going out any more, and never leaves home now. It’s my opinion her 
rheumatism is nothing but the effect of want of exercise, and all comes 
from that cursed ‘Chick, chick, chick!’ ” 

“ Well, well,” said the old man, “you are a pippin, certainly, to tell 
such disrespectful stories as these of your parents! Give my respects to 
them when you return home—that is, ifever you do get home—and tel! 
them you are a credit to your broughtens up!” 

“ What do you mean by saying, if ever I do return home 1” 

“I mean this, young man. The road you are travelling isa short one; 
bat, short as it is, it has two turns in it,—one leads to the Penitentiary, 
and the other to the gallows! The fruitthey both bear are ‘ pippins,’ like 
you!” and he left the room. 

“ Well,” said Zebulon, “that’s what I call good, now! There ain’ta 
man travels this road fonder of a good story than Uncle Philip. The old 
canting hy, ocrite will recollect every syllable I have said, and will re- 
peat it all over, word for word. I think I see hima-sitting down with the 
old cronies, in a chimney-corner, a smoking of his pipe, and a-saying ‘Do 
you know that poor, thoughtless, reckless boy, Zeb Hunt? Well, I'll 
tell you a story of him that will astonish you, and make your hair stand 
avend!’ and he'll turn up the whites of his ayes like a dying calf, and 
nn ta by relating all about ‘A Pippin; or, Sheepskins and Ger, 
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PEPE, THE PIRATE. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


CHAP, Ill.—PEPE’S ENGAGEMENT WITH THB BRIG. 
Continued from our last. 


The British ship was the first to fire, but her shot fell short. Several 
ether guns were discharged in rapid succession without doing any da- 
mage, at last une struck the schooner, and piercing her side fell among 
the unhappy beings confined below. The fearfal yells and shrieks w. ‘ch 
succeeded almost unneryed the hard hearts of the slaver's crew, and 
when another ball sent one of their number to his last account, they could 
n0 longer restrain their rage, but let fly their whole broadside at their 
gaan It however did her little damage, and she was about to return 
the compliment by raking them as she shot ahead of them, when they 
were just in time by keeping off the wind to avoid so dangerous a 
salute. 

, The wind by this time had shifted more to the southward, so the Bri- 
tish ship still kept the weather-gage, and both vessels were now hotly 
engaged running almost free directly upon the coast. Tho wind was iu- 
creasing rapidly, and the sea was getting up. Several times was the 
#laver hulled by the shot of the brig, and each time aroee the fearful 
yells as befure. At last one of her shot struck the foretopmast of the brig, 
just above the cap, and the instant after buth it and the bowsprit being 
earried away, the vessel, deprived of herhead sail, flew up into the wind 
A shriek of cng ow escaped the Spaniards as they beheld the condition 
of their enemy, butthey were quickly silenced by finding that their own 
@onditiun was little better, for their own mainmast, already wounded 
severely, pressed by the spread of canvas they carried notwithstandin 
the increasing gale, was seen to totter, some of the weather shrouds had 
ase = away, and a heavy send of the sea carried it fairly away 

: ht ae deck, when falling overboard it towed alongside by the lee- 


Thus in a short time were the two vessels reduced to almost complete 


wrecks, while a lee-shore, towards which the wer ivi 
within four or five miles of them, threatening om “with foto 
There was enough indeed to make a stout heart quake. A heavy sea 
eame rolling in across the broad Atlantic, the dark green waves topped 
with white crests of foam, while a heavy surf dashed on the low ane 
shore, each huge billow as it broke with a loud roar threatening to poo 
back in its reflux any thing which might get within its influence. The 
brig of war, notwithstanding her shattered condition, seemed determined 
not to be balked of her prey, for while some of her crew were eutting 
away the wreck of her foremast, getting up a jurymast, and securing the 
mainmast, the rest were working the guns as they could be brought to 
ar, many of the shot from which struck the schooner, the wild tumult 
th the waves and the roar of the wind in the rigging being now added to 
© shrieks of the miserable blacks, who were thus unresistingly slaugh- 
pebine While thus desperately fighting, the two vessels drove together 
owards theshore. it must be cunfessed that Don Pepe did not like the 
pome of affairs, and mild tempered and amiable as he generally was, as he 
“ Od issuing the necessary orders he turned many a fierce look towards 
thio which was driving him on to destruction, and vowed that if 
eee with his life he would be revenged on her and all which sailed 
— e same flag. Even after the mainmast had been cut adrift it was 
und impossible to bring the schooner again on a wind, aud their only 





hope now of not going on shore consisted in riding out the gale at an- 


chor. A very poor out it was, for of course the brig would anchor also, 
and do her best to sink them. , . 

Just as they were preparing for this desperate alternative, Diogo re- 
ported that he perceived the mouth of a small river directly ahead of 
them, and pronounced it to be one with which he was well np perio 

“ There is not mach water on the bar,” he observed, “ but if we keep 
in mid channel we may drive over it, and once inside we are safe.” 

The two best hands were, therefore, sent to the helm, while Diogo 
went forward to con the vessel towards the narrow entrance. Every 
man on deck held his breath as they approached the wild broken water, 
for they well knew the awfui risk they were incurring, and but few thought 
of the taco beings crowded below, who had not a chance of escape 
should they strike. The shot from the enemy still pursued them, but did 
no furtlier damage, and almost to their ey mane © they saw the brig 
haul up tothe wind, and then finding that she could not beat off, let go 
two anchors. : 

‘‘She drifts, she drifts,” exclaimed Pepe with exultation. 
be driven on shore, and then we shall have our revenge.” 

Put Seuhor Pepe was mistaken, for by the time the cables were veered 
out the brig brought up and rode buoyantly to the gale. The slavers 
had enough to do to take care of themselves. The prospect ahead, as 
has been observed, was nottempting. In the distance wasa dark forest, 
low mangrove bushes lined either side of the stream, the shore exhib- 
ited a dreary expanse of sand, and they had good reason to know that 
amid those raging billows many a hungry shark was likely to be 
sporting, ready to make a feast of them, should they be compelled to 
swim for it. 

“ Starboard the helm,” sung out Diogo from forward, “‘ so steady. We | 
stand well for the deepest water.” . 

‘ Every man hold on,” cried Pepe, grasping the stump of the mainmast, 
but the waraing was scarcely required, for the crew had secured them | 
selves in the best way they could. > 

The schooner approached the bar. She was amid the wild foaming | 
waters. A mountain wave came rolling in with a loud roar; her stern | 
lifted high in the air, and she seemed aboutto slide down inte the deep | 
gulf befure her, but the wave advanced, and she rose again with her bow | 
now aloft; before she was again on an even keel, anott.er came on foam- | 
ing and raging ; it struck her, and flying over her resisting frame, del- 
uged her decks. A cry of terror and despair arose from the crew, and 
two of their number were carried away bom all help, but the vessel still 
careered onward, floating amid the boiling waters. Another minute of 
dreadful suspense passed, and she had escaped the danger of the outer 
bar; but a second one was before her, which she must pass before she 
could be in safety. A few fathoms of comparatively tranquil water in- 
tervened. She et on towards it; the sea twice broke over her, a 
terrific squall struck her, and before she could let go her anchors, she 
was cast upon the muddy shore, and the remaining mast went by the 
board, killing several of the crew by its fall. The remainder were too 
well pleased at finding themselves in comparative safety to think much 
about them, bat they had yet no easy task to get themselves and their 
human cargo onshore. One boat alone remained, and lowering her on 
the lee-side, they opened the hatches to get up some of the blacks to 
carry on shore. Even Pepe shuddered as he looked below, for so many 
shot bad hulled the schooner, that her crowded slave deck was a com 
plete shambles, the dying and the dead mingled amid the living. The 
survivors raised aloud cry as the first were taken up, fully believing that 
they were about to be murdered in detail, while even the Spaniards 
could scarcely bear the dreadful effluvia which arose from the revolting 
mass of humanity. 


CHAP. IV.—PEPE’S DEALINGS WITH KING BOBO AND THE 
: BLACKS. 


Some little way inland was a large hut, built expressly for the recep- 
tion of slaves ready for embarkation, and here, after some time, the un- 
fortunate survivors of the blacks, landed from the schooner, were collected 
together. Too stupified to consider or tocare what was next to happen 
to them, they sat on the ground, where most of them forgot their griefs | 
in sleep, while the Spaniards kept watch on the outside. By the time | 
all these arrangements had been made, night had come on ; but the rest 
which visited their slaves was denied to their masters, for no sooner did 
they light a fire to cook their suppers, than several persons were seen ap- } 
proaching from among the trees. The chief of the new comers announced 
himself as king Bobo, sovereign ofthe surrounding teritory. He was 
habited in acocked h:t with a feather, and half of a petticoat thrown 
over his shoulder as a royal mantle ; while his attendants, if not so strik- | 
ingly, were more simply dressed in a variety of garments, few, however, | 
boasting more than ove articleeach. Aiter a long harangue, which was | 
highly applauded by his attendants, king Bobo demanded by what right 
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Captain Pepe bad landed on his territory, and taken possession of his | 
store house? Don Pepe, whose temper had been somewhat ruffled by 


the attack of the English, auswered briefly by pointing to bis gun, and | © 


intimated that if his sable majesty did not quickly take his departure he | 
would hasten his movements. Oa this, king Bobo looked very indignant, | 
but observing something dangerous in Pepe’s countenance, soon brought | 
his palaver to aconclusion, aud, followed by his subjects, hurried off into | 
the woods. Diogo, who knew the blacks well, warned his captain that | 
it would be necessary forthem to be on their guard, but the night passed 
away without their receiving any further visits. The Spaniards hedleaase 
to be uneasy, for they were aware of the treacherous character otf the | 
blacks of that neighbourhood, and as they had been obliged to divide 
their forces, they felt that they should have some difficulty to defend 
themselves should they be attacked. Part of the crew, we ought to have | 
remarked, had been left to watch the schooner, to protect her from be- 
ing plundered, while the rest guarded aer living cargo. The storm had 
subsided as rapidly as it had commenced, and when the morning broke, | 
nota cloud obscured the clear blue sky ; the wind had gone down, the | 
sea had grown calm, and the surf no longer broke upon the strand with 
the loud continuous roar it had hitherto done. Suddenly the party who | 
were guarding the hut, were stariled by the report of amusket in the di | 
rection of the schooner. Others followed in quick succession. They | 
leaped on their feet, and grasped their arms, when Pepe, ordering four | 
of his men to follow him, set off towards the spot. 

We mast now return to the British Brig, which we left at anchor off 
the coast. She rode out the gale in beautiful style, and at daybreak was 
ready to make sail for the nearest port, where she could hepe to finda 
new mast. Nota breath of air, however, was blowing, so it was impos- 
sible to weigh anchors. As the officer of the watch walked the deck, 
thinking what had been the fate of the people on board the schooner they 
had driven on shore the previous day, he observed the mist gradually | 
cleariug away over the land. At last hestopped in his walk, and turning 
his spy glass towards the coast, he surveyed it narrowly. As he did ao, 
it struck him that there was an indenture, very like tbe mouth of a river, 
almost abreast of them, and looking still more attentively, he made out 
the hullof a vessel, which he could have no doubt was the schooner. 
Having satisfied himself of this, he sent down to inform the captain. 

“Not a doubt about it!” exclaimed Captain Hownslow, rubbing his 
hands. ‘We'll have the rascal before the day is many hours old, and 
punish him for the mischief he has done us. Call the boats away, Mr. 
Suonbbem ; or stay,—let the boats’ crews have their breakfasts first.” 

The men were not long in laying in their provisions; and, under the 
command of the first lieutenant, an eager party in three boats was soon 
pulling towards the shore. 

As they neared the land, they found a heavy surf breaking over the bar 
at the mouth of the river, and for some time even their brave leader hesi 
tated about advancing, but the sight of the enemy’s vessel increased their 
eagerness, and what daring deeds will not British seamen undertake when | 
their spirits are aroused. After pulling some way along the wall of white 
breakers, a narrow clear line of water was perceived, and dashing through | 
it amid the wild tumult of the waves, they were quickly again in safety. | 
The second bar was likewise crossed without a casualty, end giving three 
cheers, they pulled towards the schooner. 

Thus far nota sign of an enemy had appeared, but as the sea on the 
outside was still breaking over her, they pulled round her head aad stern 
to board her on the inside. The bowman of the leading boat had just 
hooked on, when they were saluted by a hot fire from an enemy hid 
among the trees, but no one was wounded, and on leaping on board they 
found the deck of the schooner deserted. When it was also ascertained 
that not a black or a Spaniard remained below, and that there was nothing 
to be done, the commander of the expedition quickly ordered the crews 
into their boats egain, In half a minute the English were scrambling up 
the mud banks to drive their concealed enemies from their ambush, with 
loud shouts vowing vengeance against them for their cowardice in not 
daring to show their faces. 

_ In the meantime, Captain Pepe and his party were hastening to the as- 
sistance of their comrades. As he was hurrying on he caught a glimpse 
of the sea through an opening in the woods, and there, floating calmly at 
anchor, he beheld the brig which had chased his schooner on shore. 

“[t is those cursed Englishmen again,” he exclaimed, “ on, my friends 
ard let them feel the temper of Spanish steel.” 





The execrations of his followers ugainst the British, satisfied Don Pepe 
that they were in aright humour for the work in hand, and before many 
miputes had passed they reached the scene of action. They found their 
friends posted behind a bank naturally formed by the force of the waters 
of the river, while the attacking ay! were endeavouring to cross the 
space of soft mud which intervened between them. ae at a glance 
took in the position of affairs, and saw that if his people ehaved with 
coolness the day mftght yet be his. Ordering each of them to pick off 
his man, he gave the word to fire, but after the exertion of running, or» 
from their too great eagerness, their ain was unsteady, and two only of 
the English fell. This also served to inflame the rage of the rest, and 
encquraged by their gallant leader, before the Spaniards had again time 
to load, they extricated themselves from the mad, and, with cutlass in 
hand, rushed up the bank. : . 

“Fire, fire,” cried Pepe, as the Spaniards were hurriedly loading. 

An irregular volley was discharged, which did no further damage than 
sending a ball through the lieutenant’s cocked hat, and the slaver's crew 
were compelled to throw aside their muskets and defend themselves with 
their swords. They now showed themselves to be true men, and fought 
as bravely as lions. The two parties were well matched in point of 
numbers and courage, and the combat was long and furious. It seemed 
doubtful how it would end, for several on both sides had fallen, when 
one of the Spaniards, who had been left to guard the slaves, was seen 
ranning towards them shouting loudly to his friends. 

“Carramba!” shouted Don Pepe, “they are of more consequence 
than fighting these bulldog Englishmen,” and uttering a few words to 
his men which the British did not understand, the Spaniards simulta- 
neously leaped down the bank, and, dispersing in all directions, fled 
through the woods. h 

The English, as sooa as they had recovered from their astonishment 
at this proceeding, of course followed, but near the bottom of the bank 
they found themselves ia frontof a deep bog, through which it was im- 
possible to wade, and while they were locking about for a passage to 
pass round it, the Spaniards had already got vut of sight. Though burn- 
ing with anger at the loss of so many of his men, the English command. 
er saw that he should only expose his party to still greater loss, by fol- 
lowing the enemy, for, as the latter were evidently well acquaiuted with 
the country, they had the advantage of him in that respect, and had also, 
in all probability, formed some plan to lead him into an ambush. 

Most unwillingly, therefore, he ordered his men to return to the boats, 
which they did with some difficulty, carrying their wounded comrades 
in their arms. The two who had fallen in the mud were past all aid, 
and when the party returned they found them already almost cover- 
ed up in the black compound. As soon as the boats were reached the 
lieutenaut determined to endeavour to get the schooner afloat, but on 
examining her condition it was found impracticable to move her, so firm 
ly imbedded was she in the mud. One course only remained, and Pepe’. 
fine schooner was consigned to the flames. This work accomplished 
the British recrossed the bar in safety, and returned to their ship, when 
soon afterwards, a breeze springing up, they made sail for Sierra Leone 
to repair damages. : 

We must now return to Don Pepe. The information brought to him 
while he was engaged with the Euglish, was, that the few Spaniards who 
had been left to guard the slaves, had been attacked and overpowered 
by King Bobo, who was then busily engaged in carrying off the slaves. 
Now it must not be supposed that his sable majesty was influenced by 
any philanthropic motive in liberating his fellow-countrymen, but havia 
undertaken to furnish a certain supply of blacks to a slave-dealer locate 
some miles to the south, he was honestly anxious to fulfil his engage- 
ment. This information induced Pepe wisely to retire from a combat in 
which ouly honour and glory was to be gained, to protect property which 
he valued so mach more. 

As soon as he und his followers had assembled, they hurried towards 
the hut where they had /eft the slaves, and as they approached it their 
ears were saluted by the sound of drums mingled with the shouts and 
cries of great numbers of human voices. 

Advancing a little further on, they perceived a concourse of people 
assembled, with arms of various descriptions in their hands, and in frout 
of them stood King Bobo exciting their courage by an harangue which 
they, every now and then, interrapted to give expression to their senti- 
ments, by the sounds the Spaniards had heard. Pepe on this halted his 
party to prepare to engage the blacks if necessary, aud having examined 
their arms they again advanced boldly towardsthem. This at first some- 
what staggered King Bobo and his subjects, but being a brave fellow, 
he did not shrink from the spot where he stood. This example encour- 
aged the rest, and even Pepe judged it would be more prudent to hold a 
palaver before proceeding to hostilities. His sable majesty was the first 
to speak by demanding why the Spaniards had landed on his territory, 
and had, without asking leave, taken possession of his but. The only an- 
swer Pepe could make to this was, that he had landed very much against 


| his will, and that as he found the hut unoccupied, he had made use of it 


shelter his sieves. ; 

“And I,” replied the king, ‘‘ as you could net take care of the slaves 
have taken care of them fur you. They are now free men, and have 
gone off to their homes. You shall, however, have the use of the hut, 
and I will supply you with provisions till you can return whence you 
came. Your ship is ours, so you must not go near her again. Now you 
may take possession of your house.” 

At this the Spaniards felt not a little foolish, for they had been com- 
pletely outwitted by the blacks, but there was no use expostulating, for 
every one of the slaves had been carried off, and there was, therefore, no- 
thing leftto fight about, King Bobo now drew off his people with the 
intention of plandering the schooner, bat no sooner had they gone than 
the Spaniards perceived a thick smoke rising in the direction where she 
was. This was foliowed by the report of several guns, succeeded by a 
terrific explosion, which shook even the ground on which they stood. 

“The El Carmen has blown up,” exclaimed Diogo. * That was her 
death wail, and those accursed Englishmen have done it. I hope King 
Bobo and his blacks had time to get on board first and bear her company 
to heaven.” 


This charitable wish had not been aceomplished, for in a few minutes 
his majesty and his army came ruining back in great consternation at the 
catastrophe which had occurred. Had the Spaniards seized the opportuni- 
ty they might have revenged themselves on the blacks, but they had en- 
joyed fighting enough for one day, and besides, as Pepe moralised, there 
was nothing to gain by it. Poor Don Pepe had certainly been the greatest 
loser by the events of the last two days. He had lost a number of his 
crew, ke had been robbed ef his slaves, he had now lost his ship, and 
found himself surrounded by enemies without any immediate prospect of 
escape, while he was dependent, too, upon them for wherewith to sup- 
port existence. Braver men might have succumbed beneath so many 
difficulties, for although twenty of them remained alive, their ammuni- 
tion was almost exkausted, and they could scarcely hope to succeed in 
fighting their way to the nearest river, where they might expect to find 
some Vessel toteke them off. Diogo was the only man who knew any 
thing of the country, and he reported that about fifteen leagues to the 
southward there was another river resorted to by slavers aud also by 
mercbantmen, who went there to load with palm oil and ivory. 


CHAP. V. PEPE SBIZES AN ENGLISH SCHOONER, AND 


HOISTS THE BLACK FLAG: 


Arter some consultation it was determined forthwith to proceed thith- 
er, and, for the purpose of being allowed to travel in safety, to propitiate 


| King Bobo and the neighbouring potentates by as large promises as they 


could be induced to receive. The next morning, matters being amicably 
arranged with the King, they started on their journey, and whether 
twenty stout fellows with muskets on their shoulders,or the promises 
they made, had most effect on the minds of the blacks, it is difficult to 
say, }: t certain it is, that at last the whole ee reached the neighbour- 
hood uf the Danda river in safety. Here the greater number remained 
concealed white Pepe and Diogo went down tothe banks of the stream 
toreconnoitre. The first object which met their eyes was a fine schooner 
lying at anchor in the centre of the river. 

“« What can she be 1” asked Captain Pepe. : 

“ A slaver or an English merchant-man,” answered Diogo. 

‘« Suppose we venture on board and learn,” observed Pepe. 

“ Agreed,” said Diogo; “ but how are we to get on board?” 

After looking alovg the shore for some time, they observed a canoe at 
a little distance off with two blacks in her fishing. 

On this Pepe held,upa dollar and intimated that he wished to be taken 
on board the schooner. The blacks soon understood him, and in a 
short time the two Spaniards stood on the deck of the Fair Rosamond, sne 
of the finest traders outof Liverpool. They found that one half of the 
crew had died of fever, many were ill below with the same complaint, 
and that she had barely hands to navigate her home. On this Pepe fram- 
ed hisown story. They were Spanish seamen who had escaped ‘rom a 
vessel wrecked on the coast, their shipmates, with the exception of one, 
were all dead. and they were anxious to get offin any craft which would 
take them. The English master, an unsuspicious, honest seaman, at once 
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gladly offered toship them, and they at once promised to join him on 
condition that they might return to bring off theirsick shipmate. 

“ Of course, of course,” answered Captain Jobn Brown; “ I think all 
the better of you for it, You shall return when you like, and please God 
we'll get out of this cursed hole by to-morrow morning at daybreak if the 
weather holds fine.” 

“ All goes well,” whispered Don Pepe to his lieutenant, as they pulled 
enshorein the canoe. “ By to morrow morning we shall have again a 
craft of our own, and then we will have our vengeance on the English.” 

The captain did not look amiable as he uttered these words, but Diogo 
rabbed his hauds and grinned with satisfaction at the thoughts of what 
“— were to do. 

owards the evening the two new hands returned on board the Fair 
Rosamond with their sick companion. The latter was carefully placed 
in a hammock below while Pepe and Diogo set about the duties allotted 
to them with praiseworthy alacrity. 

“I wish we had a few more hands like these fellows,’’ observed Cap- 
tain Brown to his mate. ‘‘ It isn’t often one finds Spaniards as smart as 
they are.” 

“They are smart enough, sir,” answered the mate ; “ but the big one, 
seems a mighty fine gentleman for a foremast man, and I don’t altogether 
like the looks of the little chap.” : 

“Well I don’t see any thing suspicious about them,” observed the captain. 

“I don’tray there is, sir,” said the mate ; “ only I don’t quite like them 
I wouldn't wish to wrong any man, but do you know, sir, that when 
their sick shipmate came on board with them it struck me that he looked 
no more ill than you or [dv. When I passed his hammock just now he 
was pretending to be asleep, and snoring as loud as a sou’weeter, which 
if he was dowu with the fever he wouidn’t do, depend on it.” 

“ Well, I hope there’s nothing wrong,” replied CaptainB rown ; “ but 
keep a good watch on them, and as there are only three of them they 
can’t do us much harm, I should think.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the mate, ‘‘ depend on me for that.” 

This conversation took place in the evening just a8 the watch was first 
eet in which the two voluntee:s were placed. The watch below, wea- 
ried with the exertion ot bending sails and getting the ship ready for sea 
with so few ha:.ds, were fast > in their hammocks. The captain 
had turned in, and the first mate kept the deck. The night was some- 
what dark, for though the sky was clear, and the stars shone brightly 
forth overhead, there was no moon, and a thin mist rising from the river 
screened ail objects at a litile distance off Pepe and Diogo were leaning 
over the bulwarks foreward and corversing in a low tone which served, 
it seemed, to afford them infinite satisfaction. The mate walked un- 
easily up and down the deck, keeping his eyes wandering on either side, 
while his ears were also broad awake to detect the approach of an ene- 
my. Suddenly he was startled by a light splashing noise, which sounded 
like the dip of numerous oars in the water. He listened attentively and 
endeavoured to pierce the obscurity, for his suspicions were aroused 
and he had during that day been oppressed with a presentiment of com- 
iug ill, though from what quarter it might arrive he knew not. The 
noise continued till at length he was certain that he heard the regular 
fall of oars. ' 

“ There’s mischief abroad,’ he muttered; “ I’ll rouse up the captain, 
and arm the people. These black rascals are traitorous, and I don’tlike 
the Spaniards.” 

At the same moment, he dived below to awaken Captain Brown, to 
whom, in a few words, he exp'ained his fears, and again sprang upon deck. 
As his glance fell upon the water, he perceived three large canoes close 
aboard of the schooner, and, directly confrouting him, stood the tallest of 
the Spanish strangers. 

‘“t What do these boats want here?” he asked. 

A blow from a handspike, which laid him senseless on the deck, was 
the answer; and, before any of the English crew had time to defend 
themselves, the canoes ran along-side, and twenty Spaniards climbed up 
the sides of the schooner. The cry of some of the crew who were cut 
down, aroused the pretended iavalid below, and leaping upon deck, he 
joined his comrades. When, therefore, poor Captain Brown made his 
appearance, he found his vessel in possession of a set of villains, and 
himself a prisoner. At first, the Englishmen, prompted by their nature, 
attempted to resist, but they were soon overpowered, and now Don 
Pepe Lad an opportanity of exhibiting the magnanimity and generosity 
of his temper. Politely Lemine to the uafortunate master, whom some of 
his followers had bound to the main-mast, he apologized to him for ‘the 
necessity he had been under of depriving him of his command, and ex- 
nan to him that if he and his people would quietly go on shore, their 

ives would be spared, but if not, he should be under the necessity of 
giving them as food to the alligators and sharks. 

“ But we shall all die of the fever on shore,” urged Captain Brown. 








“ Patience, my friend ; it would have been our fate had we remained,” 
replied Captain Pepe, and his argument was irresistible. 

Two or three of the Englishmen hed been murdered by the blood- 
thirsty Spaniards before Pepe had time to put an end to the slaughter 
The master and his mate, who soon recovered, were treated with every 
attention which circumstances wouid allow, and as the morning dawned 
he ordered them with the rest of the crew, who were bound hand and 
foot, to be put into the canoes which remained alongside, and to be ta- 
ken on shore. This done, a favourable breeze having sprung up, the 
sails were loosened, the anchor was hove up, and Diogo, acting as pilot, 
the Fair Rosamond, under the command of her new masters, stood over 
the bar. Don Pepe's heart bounded with satisfaction, as he once more 
found himself the owner of a fine well-armed vessel, with abundance of 
provisions on board. That she was not very honestly come by was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him. 

“ Viva a liberdad !” he exclaimed, “our necks, through the tyranny of 
mankind, are in jeopardy of a halter. There’s no use concealing the fact 
from ourselves, and so I propose thut we take a good care to merit it. 
Every man’s hand will be against us, but if we are true to each other, 
they may try to catch us in vain, and while we lead a roving jovial life, 
the wealth of the world may be ours to pick and choose from as we list.’ 

“ Viva, viva, our brave Captain Don Pepe!” was the unanimous an- 
swer to this harangue. ~ 

A code of laws and regulations he drew up were signed without 
hesitation by all hands. A black flag was hoisted, and salvo fired in ho- 
nour of it, and thus Don Pepe became an open and ayowed Pirate. 

: T'o be continued. 


a 
THE TUNISIAN HAREM, BY ENGLISH LADIES. 


I am anxious to gratify our fair readers with some account of a Tuni- 
sian Harem of the Bighest rank, next, indeed, to that of the Bey, being 
the family of Sidi Mohammed, “ Bey of the Camp.” Ofcourse, I must 
avail myself of the pen and observation of a lady; and the following | 
was favoured with from Miss J. E. Smith, once resident in the family of 
the British Consul-General. 

“ A year having nearly elapsed since I accompanied Lady Reade and 
her daughters to visit the Li//ah (principal wife) of Sidi Mohammed, I am 
afraid my aecount will not be very interesting, many little incidents, 
which give so much zest to relatiuns of this sort, having by this time es- 
caped my memory. 

“ The Lillah Genina generally resides at the Bardo, except two or three 
monthe in the summer, when Sidi Mohammed takes his family to his coun- 
try house, situate near the sea at Marsa, from whence they have beautiful 
views of the sea, the coast, Cape Bon, the Isle of Rembra, &c.; for al- 
though the ladies’ windows, or jalousies, are 80 construcied that it is im- 
possible to be seen by _"~ outside, yet they can themselves see from 
within very tolerably at that passes. And this privilege, I think, forms 
their chief employment and pleasure. It was at this marine villa that we 
saw the Lillah. We entered by a great arched door (where we were 
received by Sidi Sadak Aly Bey, eldest brother to Sidi Mohammed), into 
a square court-yard, in which we were pleased with the sight of peacocks, 
turkeys, Barbary doves, and other birds. We ascended a flight of steep 
saerble steps, at the bottom of which Sidi Sadak and the gentlemen ac- 
company ing us, left us, this place being “ ¢aboo,” to them, or in Moorish, 
“ haram" forbidden,—and hence the word harem, the inviolable abode oi 

women in all Mohammedan countries,—we promising to give theme 
faithful report of all that we saw and heard. On arriving at the top of 
the steps we came to a balcony, and at each side of a door sat two ugly 
black men; one of them—the most hideous fellow, I think, I ever caw,— 
was the Agha or chief Kued-ed-dar,* or guard of the house. We passed 
through thie door into a passage, at the end of which was a screen, when 
we entered a marble patio, or upper court, open to the serene face of the 
dark blue heavens, ia which played refreshingly two or three marble 
fountains, the noise of the falling water gratefully saluting the ear, and 
the scattered spray diffusing a delightful coolness through the place. The 


arcades and corridors, supported by marble — reudered this part of | 


the building highly ornamental. When the heat is very great this place 


* These men nd et eunuchs, notorious fortheir ugliness. From 
time to time the Barbary princes get a supply from the Levant. The 








is covered with an awning of silk and other etuff. I felt glad as I crossed 
the patio to find these poor captives were not quite deprived of one of 
God's greatest blessings—Heaven's pure air! I observed at a window, 
on one side of the pativ, several women apparently embroidering and 
making clothes for the family. As they looked up from their windows 
with curious gaze at us, a whimsical thought passed my mind of the ani- 
mals in the zoological gardens, whose cages very much resembled their 
grated windows. From an apartment opposite to this wiudow, at the 
door of which hung a curtain, the Lillah met us, and kissing us on each 
cheek, ushered us into the room, where we found several ladies, relations 
and visitors, sitting in the Oriental fashion on a couch or divan placed 
round the room, and its only furniture. This seat was found very un- 
comfortable, being higher than our sofas and chairs, and having no place 
to rest our feet upon, which hung a short distance from the ground. The 
apartment was paved with the common Dutch glazed tiles, as were also 
ai! the stairs, this pavement being common throughout Borbary. All the 
Lillahs behaved in a quiet, lady-like manner, a sister of Sidi Mohammed 
particularly so, although of course they were very inquisitive, examining 
our dresses, and asking us a thousand questions, more especially on the 
article of marriage. They even asked a little girl with us, not nine years 
of age. ifshe was married, and if not, when she would be, for girls fre- 
queutly marry at twelve and thirteen in this country. 

The dresses of the Lillahs were made of the gayest colours; their 
gibber, or outer garments, is quite square, and some were made of two 
colours, half lilac and half green, &c., the two pieces joined in front 
and behind. They wear no girdles as the Jewish women do in Barbary, 
which is certainly an improvement to the dress, keeping it a little in 
form around the waist, aud is very broad and composed of various splen- 
did silks. Their seerwal, or trousers, which are generally silk, are fossa 
to the calf of the leg, they are thence made to fit tight down to the ancle; 
some of the ladies had that part of the trousers covered with rich and el- 
egaut embroidery of gold lace ; some also wore large massy silver and 
gold anklets. Oa their bare feet were dishmucks, or slippers, many of 
which were thrown upon the floor, whilst the naked feet of the Lillahs, 
exceedingly thick and fat, were not particularly agreeable to the Euro- 
pean eye. Some ofthe slippers were splendidly embroidered in gold 
with a few jewels, others were quite plain morocco. The slipper in shape 
is merely the sole of a shoe, with asmall piece at the toe. At first these 
slippers appear awkward to walk in, but with alittle practicethey make 
very comfortable chamber slippers. The Moorish women consider it 
very stylish to make as much noise as possible when they walk in them. 
Under the gibber they wear a jacket, made of satin or silk, worked in 
gold, silver and spangles; it has no sleeves, but formsa sort of pointed 
epaulette on the shoulder, under which appears a loose sleeve of gauze or 
lace, which is attached to their linen, and is sufficiently long to allow them 
to tie the ends in a knot behind their shoulders. On their heads they 
wear a kind ofscull cap, with along strip of embroidered silk which 
‘hangs down their back. Over this they place a long wide scarf, made of 
some light material, which hangs in flowing folds down to their heels : 
the scarf is confined to the head by a “ takreta,’’ or silk handkerchief, 
of Tunisian manufacture, often embroidered with gold, tied tight round 
the head with a bow in the centre. 

The young girls have their hair in one long braid behind, put quite off 
their faces; the married women have their hair of the front cut, which 
hangs straight on each side of the face, reaching to the bottum of the 
cheek. From soine of their head dresses were suspended by little gold 
chains small flat and square jewel boxes, containing talismans or charms, 
infallible antidotes to the evil eye. The ladies besides wore splendid 
rings, beautiful strings of pearls, and many other precious gems. Their 
fingers and feet were much disfigured by being stained with henna, a 
dark red dye, or decoction from the plant. A bride is obliged to be stained 
on the forehead with harcons, a black substance. I saw a bride whose 
two eyebrows were apparently formed into one by the space between 
being stained with this dye; above the brow was another black line 
across the forehead ; the face was further ornamented with a dot or two 
on the chin. The Arab women will also sometimes add a dot at the tip 
end of their noses. Most of the Moorish ladies dye their hair black. We 
did not think the Lillahs beautiful ; most of them were fatties, and the 
Liilah Geniua was enormously stout, which with the Moors renders her 
a great beauty, beauty being by the weight in thiscountry It is well known 
that they adopt every method to become fat, and when young are fed 
regularly every day on couscassou as we should fatten a capon. None of 
them possess that ambrosial freshness and elasticity which is so much 
prized in European females; nor can it be expected when we reflect a 
moment upon their secluded habits. The Lillah Genina had fine dark 
eyes, but which most Moorish women possess; her three daughters, the 
eldest fifteen, we considered plain. 


“ After remaining a shorttime in this apartment, a black page* entered 
and kissed the Lillah’s hand, who then arose, inviting us to go up stairs 
into her gallery, which we found was avery long narrow room, paved 
with marble, and splendidly furnished. One side was formed of a con- 
tinuation of latticed windows, with a divan, or ottoman, running the 
whole length of the apartment, and on the other side was a recess: the 
walls were partly covered with a few pictures, mirrors, and several clocks, 
for the Moors are fond of having a greet number of clocks and watches 
hanging up together; there were also marble tables, on which were 
thickly strewn rich ornamerts and other fantastic nicknackery; besides 
there were European sofas and chairs, chandeliers and lamps; for at most 
ot the respectable Moorish houses, and also at the Bardo, European fur- 
niture is now fashionable, and will undoubtedly continue so. In the re- 
cess, around which was a rich crimson ottoman, a table stood covered 
with dishes of various cakes and sweetimeats, besides glasses of sherbet 
and lemonade. It is not likely that Moorish ladies ever taste wine; for 
though their husbands may indulge, and do, in the forbidden juice of the 
grape, this enormous privilege could never be granted to these poor 
women ; but perhaps, happily for them, as they would evidently quench 
the ennué of their existence in copious draughts of the purple nectar; and 
add to their vices or habits of indolence, that of intoxication, which 
would still lower degrade them. After resting a little oa the ottoman, 
admiring the views from the windows, and the various things in the gal- 
lery, the Lillah, taking us affectionately by the band, led us gently and 
stately into the magic recess, the ceiling of which was vaulted and cu- 
riously wrought in stucco work and gilt a Ja Moresque. The black and 
white attendants, of whom there were many in both rooms, placed nap- 
kins on our laps and handed us the refreshments. Some of the swevt- 
meats, or ‘ robe dolce,’ those made of the pistachio nuts and walnuts mix- 
ed with honey, and of which the Mooresses are fond, are very nice; but 
most of them were too much scented with otto of roses, amber, and jessa- 
mine, to please our palates. The sherbet I thought a very disagreeable 
beverage. Coffee was last served in very small china cups with gilt 
rims. The Lillah had the remains of the little banquet put into a large 
handkerchief and gave them to one of Lady Reade’s nurses, who brought 

er boy—a sweet little fellow—with whom the Moorish ladies were much 
delighted, being greatly attached to children. 

During our repast of sweets and cakes the Mooresses remained in the 
other part of the gallery, and amused themselves by examining and putting 
on our bonnets, which they had persuaded us to take off, whilst they loudly 
laughed at themselves in the glass. 


‘* They appeared to envy us our liberty, and wondered how we manage 
to ride on horseback in the manner we do, for when they ride they sit as 
men on the saddle, with each leg and foot in a kind of basket. The Moor- 
ish woman always travel in close carriages (rather carts on springs, and so 
low that scarcely a boy of six years old can stand upright in them), gene- 
rally covered with white canvass, but those of the lower class sometimes 
mounta donkey ora mule. They told us that they are occasionally allow- 
ed to take a turn in the garden during the evening, when everybody is sent 
out of the way, their black guards in the meavwhile surrounds the walks 
to prevent any persons approaching, that even an accidental] glimpse may 
not be had of their faces, eternully concealed from the world. The Arab 
women, however, do not heed the law of the prophet, and boldly look upon 
men with necked gaze. —~ 

* Most ot them sat chewing /ubain, a kind of gum, which gave me the not 





very e’egani, but perhaps rural, idea of cattle chewing the cud ; many also 
took snuff. Almost everybody takes snuff in Barbary, some of which is 
very highly scented with various essences, and frequently gets into the 
head if taken by a person not accustomed to it, producing quite an intoxica- 
ing effect. One lady kept her servant constantly employed by going in 
and out of the gallery to bring her a handkerchief, which she would scarce- 
ly touch, and then order aclean one. This is almost as bad as the fifty. 
dollar handkerchiefs of the Yankee ladies. 
thing wo employ them; I wonder they do not die of enniu and indolence- 
The young girls told us that they are taught to embroider, whichseems to 
be the only needlework which they have any skill in. However, many 
Moorish ladies employ a portion of the day in making pastries and cousceous- 
sous. and other dainty dishes. 





* [imagine also a eunuch is here intended by oar narrator, as no men 
, , 


Emperor of Morocco lately had a dozen sent him from Egypt when the | can enter the women’s apartments except now and then a very near rela- 


writer was in the former country. 


— 


tive, like a father, or a son, or a brother. 











Man The Lillak’s bedchamber was rather large, though narrow for the size ; 
it was situate through two or three rooms at the end of a gallery ; on one 
side were glass closets filled with various: kinds of china, most of which 
probably came from Europe: on the opposite wall were la'ticed window 
curtains, and pictures of women in the costumes of different countries ; 
her bed, at one end of the room, was very large, touching each wall; and 
upon the bed were numerous pillows of every size and colour In the 
apartments were two windows of painted glass ; and sometimes these may 
be seen ina mosque, whilst the only ornament of a Moorish place of wor- 
ship, I am told, is a few glass lamps of various colours. “Probably the 
Christian fashion of having painted windows in churches is ¢erived trom 
the Moors, and copied from them during the time they flourished in Spain, 
when they displayed so much elegance and grandeur in all their architec- 
ture. There were also a few bird cages hanging, and some parrots to talk 
to the ladies when their husbands are absent. I may mention here, that 
children pay the most devout respect to their parents in Barbary, giving 
a lesson to us civilized Christians; and when any of them came during the 
time of our visit, they immediate] y went and kissed the hand of their mother. 

** When we took our leave, the Lillah and her daughters accompanied 
us down stairs as far as the screen, arid kissing us bade us farewell. 

‘* Sidi Mohammed had several tents pitched by the sea-side ; at a re- 
tired place near, theseladies were sometimes sent in their covered “arriages 
to spend the day. Poor things! how they must enjoy this little relaxation 
of their captivity ; they had not yet been this season, so we did not hear 
their remarks on the subject. When they go, guards ace placed near, to 
prevent persons passing that way. Their black female attendants on such 
occasions are allowed to walk; I have counted nearly fifty of them, dress- 
ed in the gayest colours, attended with Kaed-ed dar, passing through the 
olive groves and vineyards to the seaside. 

* I ought to have mentioned before this, that the little Moorish girls 
are dressed exactly like the Lillah.” 

So far, Miss Smith. I shall now copy a passage from another visit to 
the ladies of the royal family of Tunis, in order to present a proper idea of 
Tunisian female aristocracy to the reader. I refer to Mrs. Berner’s ac- 
count, the wife ofa Danish consul, and who met an untimely death in bath- 
ing. Having reached the court of the Castle of the Bardo} Mrs. Berner 
and her friends were conducted by a minister of the Bey to a second 
court—‘* Where,” says she, “at the double gate of the harem two Mame- 
lukes kept watch ; and alter one of them had retired a few minutes to an- 
nounce us, he returned with an interpreter, am Italian lady, who invited 
us to follow. 

“The walls of the apartment into which we now entered were hnug 
with red velvet and gold embroidery; gilt bird.ceges bung down from 
the ceiling; and even here, inthe Gynwce, the walls were decorated 
with all kinds of weapons. The wife of the Bey, richly but not taste- 
fully dressed, sat opposite to us on the ottoman, but rose on our entrance, 
and requested us to take places near her, with the words—‘ May your 
entrance be blessed, und may you remain as long as it pleases you.’ Her 
arms and feet were bare; on the latter she wore little embroidered slip- 
pers, only turned about half an inch over the front of the foot, so that in 
walking she was obliged to hold them on with the great toe, which stuck 
out. From the place where we were seated we could see into several 
other rooms, where on the ground sat a great number of black and white 
female slaves, some gossipping, others engaged iu various occupations. 
The numbers which | saw, from time to time, certainly exceeded a 
thousand. 

‘As [had taken care to inform myself of what was likely to please, 1 
had dressed myself as gaily and showily as possible, whilst it happened 
that the ladies who accompanied me wore nothing but black, having 
recently lost a near relation. I appeared therefore to please the princess 
best, for she often took my hand, and had me constantly pressed to eat. 
All sorts of sweetmeats and confectioneries which the country can pro- 
duce, mingled with many delicacies from Europe, were laced on small 
tables, and we helped ourselves at pleasure, using our nands not only 
for onbons and warm cakes, but also for the compotes. _ There were no 
single napkins, but a whole piece of Turkish napkin-staff was held before 
us for our use. After we had tasted of several things, the rest were 
packed into baskets, equally divided nmongst the ladies present, and 
sent to our several homes—a custom always observed on these and simi- 
lar occasions. Whilst we were still engaged at this repast, the Bey ap- 
peared with his brothers and several of the princes, who looked at us 
curiously for a while, and then withdrew, without hav ing spoken a word. 
The presentation concluded with a tour of the whole harem; we only 
particularly noticed a little sleeping room of the Bey’s, where the walls 
were adorned from top to bottom with small watches. 

“The wedding of the Sahab-el- Tabah with a daughter of the Bey was 
far more interesting, which was then being celebrated. The solemnities 
took place in the beautiful marble court of the harem, over which a 
splendid red awning had been stretched. At each of the entrances of 
the several apartments were burning wax lighis, of a foot in diameter, 
and painted in red and green stripes: over the sparkling fountains hung 
handreds of coloured lamps, and the whole scenery really reminded me 
of the stories of the Arabian Nights. a : 

‘ The bride was brought in by her brothers, seated on a cushion of gold 
brocade, amidst the sound of music, and placed on an antique and very 
costly arm chair in the middle of the court. She was dressed heavily, 
but with wonderful magnificence. I especially admired a diadem glitter- 
ing with jewels, and dazzling foot-clasps and armlets. Her arms and feet 
were naked; under the soles, as well a- a little round the sides, they were 
dyed red-brown with henna; the nails on the fingers and toes, es well as 
the eyelids and eyebrows, were stained black. She appeared with closed 
eyes, which she must not open the whole day; her husband is also not al- 





The ladies appear to have no. | 


lowed io see her for the first three days. Beside her stood two female 
dancers, and before her a negress, with a lacquered basin of colossal di- 
mensions, in which were placed the presents of gold, jewels, and other 
valuables, the list of which, with the names of the donors, was read aloud. 
Two decanters, set with large diamonds, and several packets of wrought 
gold, appeared to be the most considerable. Every two hours the bride 
was carried back to her apartments, on the same cushion; there her dress 
was changed, and she was brought back, and placed again on the arm chair. 

“‘ This ceremony lasted the whole day ; and asthe poor bride is not al- 
lowed to take any nourishment, she was several times almost fainting 
from fatigue, exhaustion, and the weight of the dresses. An old negress 
placed a lozenge from time to time in her mouth, which appeared to re- 
vive her. The entertainment consisted again only of sweetmeats and 
pastry, coffee, chocolate, lemonade, &c; but the Bey was this time far 
more talkative, and played the host in the most affable manner, saying 
frequently that we were in our own house, and might do whatever we 
pleased. He himself took the light to show us the bridal bed, which was 
of white satin, tastefully embroidered with gold, and steps leading up to 
it wirh crimson velvet. ‘ ae 

“Tt happened that the light went out, and left us standing some time in 
the dark, which was considered a very bad omen.” 

Singularly enough, the Bey died soon after this visit of Mrs. Berner, 
which took place in 1835; the situation of the Shekir Sahab-e!-Tabash 
became, also, every day more critical, and, as is well known, his career 
terminated ia strangulation.— People’s Journal. 


— — > 


AN ADVENTURE IN WICKLOW. 


Those who have travelled only on the broad, smooth roads of Old 
England or lolledin luxurious ease in the first class carriages of the 
‘« Great Western,”can form but a slight idea of the hardships endured 
by a lioniser in the beautiful county Wicklow, doomed to sit behind a 
hack horse in an [rish jaunting car, moving at the rate of three miles 
an hour, not only in a forward direction, but upwards, downwards, side- 
ways, amongst ruts and stonesof a fearful size and depth, and indebted 
to a strong grasp alone for maintaining an erect position. ~e 

The energy, perseverance, and love of adventure such an expedition 
requires, were possessed in no small degree by the parti quarre (consist- 
ing of a young married couple, my cousin, and myself), who, one ev A 
ing, during the summer of 184—found themselves thus approaching te 








| shores of the far famed Glendalough. The driver had employed every 


variety of means to induce his long, bony, broken: winded steed to — 
his pace. One minute his whip was flourished menacingly — r 
horse's head, the next the most endearing of Irish epithets was app ie 
to the “ jewel ;"’ but all with like success. Fortunately everything as am 
end, and at last we were somewhat relieved from our misery, by Pat's 
aimiog,— ra 
o ePeich, Lotion, and as I can’t drive ye up to St. Kevin's bed, it’s here ye 
- walk.” , ‘ 
| "i. eben now, we observed that the horizon was shrouded 
in one dense mass of black clouds, that one of those hurricanes that 
sweep like a simoom over the cloud-capped mountains of W icklow, was 
| gathering around us, and would, in all probability, descend on our devoted 
heads, before an hour was over. eee is 
To be so near St. Kevin’s bed and return without visiting it, could not 
be thought of ; and, ignorant of the fury of a mountain tempest, and dis- 
regarding the entreaties of my friends, | made up my mind to dare “ the 
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pelting ofthe pitilessstorm,” and rather share Kathleen’s fate in the a 
of Glendalough, than swerve from my determination of following her 
path to the retreat of her beloved one. ? cok! 

We had first, however, to visit the Seven Churches, and being g ‘ckly 
joined from the neighbouring cabin by a guide, who was shrewd _ ot 
telligent, had legends and ballads at his fiager’s end, and seemed tho- 
roughly acquainted with the genii loci, we passed under an -” stone ~ 
way, and stood in the small plain containing these celebrated ruins. The 
most perfect was that of a small stone cell, the walls of which were of an 
immense thickness, and seemed well suited to bid detiance to Time. This, 
the guide infurmed us, was St. Kevin's kitchen, the saint having lived 
here. It was attached to oneof the churches. An old stone font stood in 
one corner. We were then shown the supposed sites of the seven sacred 
buildings, but only two or three of them possessed any demonstrative 
proof that they had once existed. , 5 t 

We would jain have lingered on a spot so interesting, but time would 
not permit; and, following the guide, we pursued our way along a nar- 
row path, until we entered into the shade of the high black mountains we 
had before seen on our right, and which surrounded the lake on three 
sides. As we continued our course, the sight that opened on our view 
filled us with awe and admiration. It was a splendiily wild scene. In- 
terlocked by immensely high mountains, whose black face of rock rose 
on two sides perpendicularly from its turbid waters, lay the Lake of 
Glenda. The wind had lashed it into billows, which rose as with an ef- 
fort, and then fell heavily on the small gravelly beach towards which we 
were approaching. No sign of vegetation or life was apparent about or 
around us. The rocks at the head of the lake, whose mysterious recess- 
es were veiled in darkness, appeared the boundary between the visible 
and invisible world ; whilst the lake, which resembled in look the black- 
ness and thickness of ink, imagination painted as containing the waters 
of Lethe, or receiving those of the Styx. é ‘ 

We were now sation on the little beach before-mentioned, silent, 
and awed by the wild grandeur of the scene. It looked the Lake of 
Despair—shunned by sie-apen. as is generally believed, by all birds ; 
and the two lines recurred forcibly to my recollection in Moore’s ballad 
of the legend:— 








“ By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er.’ g 
* 

The silence was first broken by the guide, who now, as well as the 
rest of our party, seriously endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding 
further ; declaring there would be both difficulty and danger ia the en- 
terprise, and endeavoured to add force tothe words, by pointing to the 
rat car face of a rock at some distance, which rose gloweringly 

rom the lake, exclaiming,— 

* Sure, and 'tis there lies the bed of St. Kevin ?” a 

I turned my eyes in the direction, and the sight was not one to inspire 
any mind with courage. ? 

“Three people have been lost in the attempt,” was whispered near 
me. 

I hesitated—it was but for an instant. What had been so long thought 
and dreamed of was now within reach, and could not be given up easily ; 
and my cousin having declared his intention of sharing the danger, we 
hastily bade adieu to our friends, and receiving their warm wishes for 
our sefe return, followed the guide up a small, — path which rose 
over the mountain to our left. We continued on this for some distance, 
walking silently, and as quickly as the ascent would allow of, and then 
turning to our right, continued our way ona more level surface, walking 
over ashort dry heather that sloped ou the edge of the cliff. The wind, 
which had blown hard all day, had now risen to a hurricane, and came 
on in gusts that obliged us to stoop beneath it, and to wait till its fury was 
past ere we could proceed. The guide walked as close to me as the 
narrowness of the path would permit, keeping up my courage with as- 
surances that he would do his utmost to reach the bed of St. Kevin, and 
congratulati g me onan exploit of which I could afterwards boast. Our 
road gradually became more difficult, and exceedingly slippery, and the 
frequent gusts of wind rendered it no easy matter to maintain our foot- 
ing. I was now obliged to hold firmly by the guide, and shuddered 
when I perceived that any false step must have carried us into the lake 
below. Under the impression that increased rapidity of bodily motion 
proportionably diminishes activity of thought, I hurried on, in spite of the 
remonstrances and entreaties of our conductor, to reserve all my strength 
against the time when I should still more need it, not far distant. 

“Surely we shall have nothing more difficuit than this!’’ I exclaimed; 
but at that instant rounding a projecting part of the cliff, | was convinced 
of my errer, and greatly a at the disappearance of my cousin, who 
had preceded us a few yards, aundnow was nowhere to beseen. We 
were standing on astippery bit of heather that sloped pvecipitously to 
the edge of the perpendicular cliff on our right, whilst on our left, the 
mountain rose steeply, and before us, at some distance, terminated in 
abrupt aad rugged rocks. 

“* By my sowl, but the young gintleman is lost!’ cried the guide, in 

the greatest agitation, running forward and endeavouring to make his 
voice heard above the howling of the storm. 
», Deprived of my support, I leant down and grasped the heather, and 
a violent storm sweeping over the mountain, obliged me to turow my- 
self flat on my face, and scream for the assistance of my guide, who, 
however, was notable to reach me tillit had passed. 

Advancing afew steps, we discovered, to our great relief, my cousin, 
who had made bis way down the rocks before us, and was now scram- 
bling about at their base. The guide having succeeded in making him 
understand he had lost his way aud must come back, turned to me, and 
informed me I must now prepare to make the descent, at the same time 
pointing to the precipitous slope before-mentioned on our right, which 
ended in a bare piece of rock jutting over the lake, beneath which lay 
the bed of St. Kevin. I shuddered with fear, and my brain grew giddy, 
as I turned and looked on the scene, which I studiously avoided doing in 
my progress thither. 


“It is not possible,” I exclaimed, in as firm a tone as I could command ; 
“* T can never reach it.”’ 

“ Och, sure, but ye shall!’ answered the guide, with the greatest ve- 
hemence ; at the same time assuring me, that he was determined to 
perish with me in the attempt -ather than give it up ; and also adding 
that, if he succeeded, he should rely on my bounty for recompensing 
him liberally forthe risk he had undergone. 

He now took off his hat, coat, waistcoat, and shoes—stockings he had 
noue—and untying his neckcloth, fastened it tightly round his waist; 
whilst, in answer to my astonished query as to the reason of ihe proceed- 
ings, he replied that it was necessary, and that I must also divest myself 
of my shawl, gloves, and every article likely to impede my progress in 
the descent. Seeing that | was now seriously alarmed, he once more, 
with the acuteness ofan Lrishman, made my iright serve his turn, by beg- 
ging me, in case of our safe return, toremember who had been the cause 

He now bid me turn round te avoid seeing what was below, and, 


I himself immediately behind me, we began our descent back- 
waras. 


We were standing on the sloping ledge, with the black lake rolling 


far beneath, our sole support the Tittle dry heather to which we were 
elinging, and which grew ouly in patches around us. The slightest slip 
would have sent us into eternity. My heart beat thick asa violent gust of 
wind came roa ing round the mountains, and the guide, with vehemence, 
desired me to throw myself on my face till it had past. I did so; but, 
had it not been for his strong arm thrown over me, its fury must have 
swept me into the lake below. A few more steps, and we were again 
obliged to lie motionless, as another and still stronger blast swept by. On 
rising from this, I caught a glance of the awful scene beneath. A faint- 
ness came over me, following fast the thought that Lhad now gone too far 
to recede, and that it was more than probable that I should share Kathe 
leen’s fate in the waters of Glendalough. My hands slipped from 
the bit of heather, bringing it away in their grasp, and [ leaned heavily 
against the guide. 

“ For the loveof Heaven and the Virgin, but if ye fail, we must both 
be lost !” he exclaimed, as I felt he had not the power to support my 
weight, and was giving way under it. 

I made a desperate effort—life and death were concerned—and suc- 
ceeded in dispelling the sensation of faintness creeping over me. Grasp- 
ing the earth with redoubled vigour, we at leugth reached the point of 
—_ where my guide, having taken a firm hold, hung suspended for an 


— over the lake, and then swung himself into the small cavern be- 


an eines with horror as I witnessed the proceeding, but, implicitly 

ying his directions, which were now hastily given, I threw myself 
+ my face, and moved on till my feet protraded over the rock and lake. 
Wisewattadatrns tas ton rent onsen 

; i 8 reces: rock. 

ME ie myself into the very extremity of the small cavern, I leaned 
gainst the back, and endeavoured to recover myself sufficiently to en- 
joy the terrific scene before me, but I could not; the idea haunted me that 
Ishould never return, and remorse for not having taken the advice of my 
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friends had no small share in my uneasiness. The guide, who himself 

had been alarmed into silence, sat grave and thoughtful, until the shout- 

ing of my cousin who had traced usto the ledge of the rock, again roused 

him to action, and he assisted him to descend in the same way I had be- 
e. ; 

Ne mom completely filled the cave, sitting closely together side by 

side, our feet overhanging the lake. 














an’s head, and supposed to be the St. Kevin’s illow, and near it was 
che aemee of Sir Walter Scott cut in the rock, which the guide assured 
ine had been graven by the hands otf the great northern minstrel himself. 

The cave being too low to admit of our standing, except at the extreme 
edge, and also shallow in proportion, was ill calculated for a lace of re- 
pose or security ; and I urged the guide to return, fearful that might be- 
come incapable of the exertion necessary for so doing. This he peremp- 
torily refused, until rest had renovated our powers. My cousin, who, with 
his accustomed sang froid, was sitting perfectly unmoved by either the 
war of the elements or the precariousness of our situation, now endeayour- 
ed to reassure me. ; 

“ But I shall never return—it is impossible!’ Lexclaimed. “How can 

et back 1” : 
¢ The same way you came down, to be sure!”’ he replied. 

As the slightest circumstance at times will change the whole current 
of feelings and ideas, so did this matter-of-fact answer so completely and 
suddenly blend the sublime with the ridiculous in m mind, that it bad 
the effect of restoring my self-possession more completely than the sage 
reasonings of a dozen glslesephers could have done; and, unable to sup- 
press a laugh, I resettled myself between him and the guide, and with 
a firm eye looked on the scene before us. Opposite, rose mountains, tall, 
dark, and precipitous, at whose feet the lake groaned and laboured, whilst 
the waters beneath, whose hollow splash resounded on the rock, seemed 
ambitious of ascending to our narrow bed. The night was well fitted 
for the scene, for the wind roared amongst the rocks like thunder, and 
the gusts seemed to chase euch other round the lake, rejoicing in their 

trength and liberty. ; 
ar What an awiulewtas !’ Lexclaimed. ‘“ Well may this spot have been 
chosen by St. Kevin for an inaccessible retreat, and where he might hope 
joy his coveted rest!” ; 
« Ooh, sure, and would ye wish 7" to repate the ballad?” exclaimed 
ide, beginning to recover his loquaciousness. 
oe y all esouan” Se replied ; and he immediately repeated the follow- 
ing verses:— 
“ By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er, 
Where the cliff — high and steep, 
Young St. Kevin stole to sleep. 
‘Here, at least,’ he calmly said, 
* Woman ne’er shall find my bed :’ 
Ah, that good saint little knew 
What that wily sex can do! 


’T was from Kathleen’s eyes he flew, 
Eyes of most unholy blue; 

She had loved him well and long, 
Wish’d | im hers, nor thought it wrong: 
Wheresoe’er the saint would fly, 

Still he heard her light step nigh; 

East or west, where’er he turn’d 

Still her eyes before him burn’d. 


On the bold cliff’s bosom cast, 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last, 
Dreams of heav’n, nor thinks that e’er 
Woman's smile can haunt him there; 
But nor earth nor heav’n is free 

From her power if fond she be, 

Even now while calm he sleeps, 
Kathleen o’er him leans and weeps. 


Fearless, she had track’d his 

To this rocky, wild retreat ; 

And when morning met h is view, 
Her mild glances met it too. 

Ah, ye saints have cruel hearts ! 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 
And, with rude, repulsive shock, 
Harls her from the beetling rock. 


Glendalough, thy gloomy wave 

Soon was gentle Kathleen’s grave! 
Soon the saint (yet, ah, too late ? 

Felt her love, and meurn’d her fate. 
When he said, ‘ Heav’n rest her soul!’ 
Round the lake light music stole ; 
And her ghost was seen to glide, 
Smiling, o’er the fatal tide.” 


“T cannot leave this place without a relic,’”’ I said, as he finished the 
romantic tale, ‘though I can see nothing whatever we can get for one.”’ 

J and the guide looked out, but could not perceive the smallest 
particle of vegetation on the face of the rock around. At last the former 
discovered, in a small cleft below, a solitary ivy-leaf struggling to obtain 
the light of heaven; but, in its daring endeavour to make itself a home 
in that desolation, it was rent and blackened. 

“Such as it is, you shall have it,” said my cousin, throwing himself over 
the side of the rock, whilst the guide and myself held him firmly by his 
legs and feet. [t was sume minutes before that desolate ivy-leaf could be 
obtained; but, amongst all my relics, it holds the most valeed place. 

Darkness now began to roll its shadows over the mountains, obscuring 
from our view the head of the lake, and we became sensible that we 
must immediately commence our return. A few moments were spent 
in considering the best manner of doing so, and in endeavouring to dis- 
cover in our parting glance over the waters, the ghost of Kathleen, which 
a by all the peasantry arouud to wander at nightfall on its 
shores. 

We then received the guide’s direction to avoid looking behind us du- 
ring our ascent. My cousin, who it was agreed upon should go first, 
grasped the projecting ledge of rock with his hands, and the guide from 
belew lifted him gradually by his legs until his knees touched the rock 
above; when, at a fearful risk, having nothing but the short heather to 
cling to, be drew himself up. I was raised by the guide in the same 
manner, but had the advantage of J ’s support from above, which 
materially aided me; and the guide having, by what means I cannot de- 
vise, contrived to raise himself, we continued our ascent. With my two 
supporters, I now found the difficulty much less than I before experienced, 
though we had to encounter some fearful gusts; but I kept my eyes 
steadily fixed on the ground above me, and, carefully continuing our as- 
cent, at length reached a place of comparative safety. 

The strong stimulant for further great exertion being lost, the reaction 
of feeling became most painful, and the deep sense of thankfulness 
for preservation in the danger to which I had so wilfully exposed 
myself, joined to the eects of fright and fatigue, quite overpowered 
me, and it was silently and with difficulty that I cuntinued my course. 

Not so the guide, All positive danger being past, he recovered his 
spirits, and began, greatly to my annoyance, a most impassioned eulogium 
on my fortitude and courage, declaring, in his strong es ue, that it was 
only equalled by that of Mrs. 8. C. Hail, the authoress, whom he had had 
the honour of conducting into St. Kevin’s bed; but that he had never 
before found so much difficulty in entering it, and that nothing whatever 
would again induce him to brave the violence of a storm in so doing. 
He continued in the same vehement strain during our progress along the 
side of the mountain, and it was greatly to our satisfaction that we saw 
our kind friend Mr. V approaching to meet us. 

“ Thank God you are returned safely !’ he exclaimed, as our quickened 
steps brought us together. “I have been in great alarm about you; but 
now let us basten and join L , who is waiting alone at the foot of 
the mountain.” 

Ten minutes more brought us there, and, more dead than alive, I sank 
on the pebbly beach, quite unable to proceed further. 

My triend’s foresight had provided him with two small flask bottles, 
the invigorating contents of which now proved most acceptable, and this 
stimulant alone enabled me afterwards to reach the spot where we had | 
left our conveyance. On rising to leave this scene, to which no descrip- 
tion can do justice, the guide otfered to show us, on our way back to the 
village, a specimen of a“ raal” Irish cabin; and, as he assured us the dis- 
tance would not be prolonged, we agreed to his proposal. 

_ “The guide tells me,” said Mr. V , who had been walking a little 
in advance of us, “‘that the easiest way of reaching St. Kevin’s bed, is 
from the lake; but no boat could have lived on it to-night.” 

A short way further, and the guide stopped before a pile of mud raised | 
somewhat in the form of a pig-sty, informing us this was the cabin he had | 
spoken of. He entered, and we followed, but as quickly retreated, 
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blinded and choked by the dense mass of smoke with which it was filled. 

“There is nothing but smoke!” I exclaimed; ‘no door, window, or 
chimney !” 

“Try again,” said Mr. V 
it, we shall see its inhabitants!” 

It was some minutes before I could open my eyes, and when I did so, 











laughing ; “‘ when we are accustomed to 


‘ | it presented no view but that of a cloud of smoke. Determined to per- 
There was around hole at the extremity of the cavern, about the size of | 


severe, I at last discovered the outline of a pallet with something lying 
on it, and, keeping my eyes steadily fixed on the object, itassumed the 
figure of an old man lying on straw, and covered with a coarse blanket. 
In the opposite corner of the room, which, excepting the small ray of 
light admitted by the door-way, was pene 4 dark, a girl, about fourteen 
years of age, seemingly terrilied at the sight of strangers, sat crouched 
over a small fire onthe ground; whilst the smoke of the smothering turf 
vainly endeavoured to find the way through a hole in the reof. Over the 
fire was asmall “ crock,” suspended by a piece of cord whichwas fastened 
to astaple inthe wall. A pig lay grunting near. No other article ofanykind 
did the cabin contain; and, havingjsatisfied myself of this fact, I left it, to re- 
cover my breath and eyesight, of which the smoke had nearly deprived me, 
On re-entering, I addressed the girl, asking her how shejmanaged her fire in 
wet weather, as the hole in the roof, being immediately above it, must of 
necessity be extinguished by rain. ThouvhI put the question in the 
plainest words, she seemed not to comprehend me and returned no 
answer. I now begged to know what her crock contained, but this ques- 
tion was equally unsuccessful. The guide here interfered, and repri- 
manding her sharply for her want of manners,—a rebuke that might have 
been addressed with as much justice to the animal grunting beside her 
—put the questions to her himself; but was obliged to interpret her an- 
swers, as 1 could not understand a word she uttered. The crock, she 
said, contained a little meal and some potatoes, and in rainy weather they 
had no fire at all. 

My attention was next drawn to the old man, who, we discovered, was 
between eighty and ninety years of age, and had speut the last seven 
years of that time on bis straw pallet, attended only by his granddaughter. 
Being again almost choked with the smoke we were obliged, though re- 
lactantly, to forego all further conversation with these poor creatures, 
who seemed to possess some of the Sete of salamanders, and, _ 
them a trifle, we left the cabin, followed by the hearty pee 
wishes of the old man, who was far from possessing his grandd 
taciturnity. 

“ Would you have conceived it possible that human nature could have 
dragged on ninety years in thut state of existence?” asked Mr. N 
as we rejoinedour companions. , i ‘ 

We quickly reached the little village of Glendalough, and, having satis- 
fied our guide by deeds rather than words that we had fully appreciated 
his services, and received from him the prefusion of good wishes that flow 
so readily from an Irishman’s tongue, eooomamneen by the most earnest 
entreaties that “ an accouat of the young leddy’s expedition should be 
put in the News,” we started. The difficulties and excitements of the 
past day had now completely exhausted me, and I fell asleep on the car, 
and contrived to remain so for a length of time, unconscious either of the 
roughness of the road, or the darkness and coldness of the night. Five 
long weary miles of road, however, were passed before we reached 
Roundwood; and having hastily partaken of some tea with two other 
travellers whom we found there on our return, we retired to our rooms, 
and, rejoicing in the laxury of a clean though small bed and quiet house, 
I slept soundly, and what my cousin called equinoctially. 

——<— 


THORWALDSEN, THE SCULPTOR; 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BY H. C. ANDERSEN. 
Translated, at the Author’s request, by C. Beckwith. 


A rich scroll in the history of art is unfolded and read: Thorwaldsen 
has lived; his life was a triumphal procession ; fortune and victory ac- 
companied him; men have in him acknowledged and paid homage 
to art. 

It was in Copenhagen, on the 19th of November, 1770, that a carver of 
figures for ships’ heads, by name Gottskalk Thorwaldsen, was presented 
by his wife, Kare: Grénland, the daughter of a clergyman in Jutland, 
with a son, who at his baptism received the name of Bertel, Albert. 

The father had come from Iceland, and lived in poor circumstances. 
They dwelt in Lille Gronnegade (Little Green Street), not far from the 
academy ofarts. The moon has often peeped into their poor room ; she 
has told us about it in “ A Picture-book without Pictures.” — 

‘*‘ The father and mother slept, but their little son did not sleep; where 
the flowered cotton bed-curtains moved I saw the child peep out. [| 
thought at first that he looked at the Bornholm clock, for it was finely 
painted with red and green, and there was a cuckoo on the top; it had 
heavy leaden weights, and the pendulum with its shining brass plate 
went to and fre with a tick! tick!’ But it was not that he looked at; no, 
it was his mother's spinning-wheel, which stood directly under the clock ; 
this was the dearest piece of furniture in the whole house for the boy ; 
but he dared not touch it, forif he did he got a iap over the fingers. 
Whilst his mother spun, he would sit for hours together looking at the 
burring spindle and the revolving wheel, and then he had his own 
thoughts. Oa! if he only durst spin that wheel! His father and mother 
slept; he looked at them, he looked at the wheel, and then by degrees a 
little naked foot was stuck out of the bed, and then another naked foot; 
then there came two small legs,—and, with a jump, he stood on the floor. 
He turned round once more, to see if his parents slept; yes, they did; 
and so he went softly, quite softly, only in his little shirt, up to the wheel, 
and began to spin. The cord flew off, and the wheel then ran much 


aughter’s 





she looked out, and thought of the brownie, or another little spectral 
being. ‘Have mercy on us!’ said she, and in her fear she struck her 
husband in the side; he opened his eyes, rubbed them with his hands, 
and looked at the busy little fellow. ‘It is Bertel, woman,’ said he.” 

What the moon relates we see here as the first picture in Thorwaldsen’s 
life’s-gallery ; for it is a reflection of the reality. Thorwaldsen has bim- 
self, when in familiar conversation at Nosée, told the authur almost word 
for word what he in his ‘‘ Picture-book” lets the moon say. It was one 
of his earliest remembrances, how he, in his little short shirt, sat in the 
moonlight and spun his mother’s wheel whilst she, dear soul, took him 
for a little spectre. 

A few years ago, there still lived an old ship-carpenter, who remember- 
ed the little, light-haired, blue-eyed boy, that came to his father in the car- 
ving-house at the dock-yard; he was to learn his father’s trade ; and, as 
the latter felt how bad it was not to be able to draw, the boy, then eleven 
years of age, was sent to the drawing school at the academy of arts, where 
he made rapid progress. Two years aflerwards, Bertel,or Albert, as we 
shall in future call him, was of great assistance to his father; nay, he ever 
improved his work. 

See the hovering shipson the wharfs!| The Dannebrog* waves, the work- 
men sit in a circle under the shade at their frugal breakfasts; but foremost 
stands the princips] figure in this picture : it isa boy who cuts with a bold 
hand the life-like features in the wooden image for the beak-head of the 
vessel. It is the ship’s guardian spirit; and, as the first image from the 
hand of Albert Thorwaldsen, it shall wander out into the wide world. The 
eternally swelling sea should baptize it with its waters, and hang its wreaths 
of wet plants around it. 

Our next picture advances a step forward. Unobserved amongst the other 
boys, he has now frequented the academy’s school for six years already, 
where, always taciturn and silent, he stood by his drawing-beard. His 
answer was “yes” or “no,” anodor ashake of the head; but mildness 
shone from his features, and good-nature was in every expression. The 
picture shows us Albert as a candidate for confirmation. He is now seven- 
teen years of age—not a very young age to ratify his baptismal compact; 
his place at the dean’s house is the last among the pour boys, fur his know- 
ledge is not sufficient to place him higher. There had just at that time 
been an account in the newspaper that the pupil, Thorwaldsen, had gained 
the academy’s smaller medal for a bas-relief representing ‘‘ a Capid reposing.” 
“ Is it your brother that has gained the medal ?” inquired the dean. 

“It is myself,” said Albert; and the clergyman looked kindly on 
him, placed him fir.t among all the boys, and from that time always 
called him Monsieur Thorwaldsen. Ob! how deeply did that “ Mon- 
sieur” thensound in his mind, as he has often said since! it sounded far 





more powerfully than any title that kings could give him; he never 
afterwards forgot it. 

In a small house in Aabeuraa—the street where Holberg lets his poor 
poets dweil—lived Albert Thorwaldsen with his parents, and divided 
his time between the study of art and assisting his tather. The Acad- 


| emy’s lesser gold medal! was then the prize to be obtained for sculpture. 


Our artist was now twenty yearsof age; his friends knew his abilities 
better than himself, and they compelled him to enter on the task. The 
subject proposed was, “ Heliodorus driven out of the temple.” 

We are now in Charlottenburgh:t but the little chamber in whick 





* The Danish national flag. . 
t An old palace,now used as the acc d>my of a: 6. 
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quicker. His mother awoke at the same moment; the curtains moved; - 
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Thorwaldsen lately satto make his sketch is empty, aud he, chased by | 


the demons of fear and distrust, hastens down the narrow back-sta rs 
with the intention not to return. Nothing is accidental in the life of a 


dark stairs ? One of the professors just comes that way, speaks to him, 
uestions, admonishes him. He returns, and in four hours the sketch is 
nished, and the gold medal won. This was on the 15th of August, 1791. 

Count Ditlew de Reventlow,” minister of state, saw the young artist’s 
work, and became his protector; he placed his own name at the head 
of a sabscription that enabled Thorwa!dsen to devote his time to the study 
of his art. Twoyears afterwards the large gold medal wasto be con- 
tended for at the academy, the successful candidate thereby gaining the 
right to a travelling stipendium. ‘Thorwalsden was again the first; but 
betore he entered on his travels, it was deemed necessary to extend 
that knowledge which an indifferent education at school had left him in 
want of. He read, studied, and the academy gave him its support; 
acknowledgment smiled on him, a greater and more spiritual sphere lay 
open to him. 

We will now fix our eyes onan object which at that time was dear to 
him : we find it at his feet in those lively evening scenes, where he, in 
merry company with such men as Rahbek and Steffens, sits a silent spec- 
tator ; we find it in the corner behind the great stove chamber at home 
which contrasts strangely with the appearance of the well-dressed men 
who come tovisit him. We see it, but bound with a cord, behind the door 
of the amateur company’s theatre, where Thorwaldsen retires after de- 
livering the two reptiles he has to make in the “ Barber of Seville :’— 
it is his dear dog. It just belongs to this time, it belongs to his life’s 
triumphal procession ; he has loved it, he has remembered it in many a 
work; it was his faithful companion, his dear comrade. All his friends 
will have one of its whelps, for once when one of Albert’s creditors be- 
came too violent, it flew with fury at the severe dun. Thorwaldsen 
has made it immortal in marble ; yethe has not done so with his first 
love,—that which otherwise transforms itself into an imperishable 
Daphne leaf in a poet’s breast. 

e know a chapter in that history. It was in the ‘spring of 1796 that 
Thorwaldsen intended to commence his wanderingsin the world by passing 
over the Alps to Rome ; but he fell ill, and after his recovery was depress- 
edin mind. War was then raging in Germany; and his friends advised 
him to go by the royal frigate, Thetis, which was just about to sail for the 
Mediterranean. He had then a betrothed bride : he took an honest, op*n- 
hearted farewell of her, and said, «‘ Now that I am going on my travels, 
you shall not be boundto me. If you keep true tome, and I to you, until 
we meet again some years hence, then we will be united.” They separated, 
—and they met again many, many years afterwards, shortly before his 
death, she as a widow, he as Europe’s eternally young artist. When Thor- 
‘waldsen’s corpse was borne through the streets of Copenhagen with royal 
magnificence ; when the streets were filled with thousands of spectators in 
mourning; there sat an old woman, of the class of citizens, at an open 
window ;—it was she. The first farewell was here called to mind by the 
last. The first farewell—yes, that was a festalday! The cannons sound- 
ed a farewell from the frigate Thetis, 

See how the sails sweep before the wind; the water foams in the wake 
of the ship as it passes the wood-grown coast, and the towers cf Copen- 
hagen disappear in the distance. Albert stands by the prow; the waves 

ash avainst the image of Thetis, that which he himself once carved 
with life-like features. He looks forward; he has now begun his Argo- 
nautic expedition in search of art’s golden fleece in Colchis-Rome. But 
at home, in the little parlourin Aabeuraa, there stands the inconsolable 
mother lamenting her lost son, whom she shall see no more,—no more 

ress to her heart. One of Albert's dearest friends is also there; he has 

rought hera littie box of ducats from the departed traveller; but she 
shakes her head, and cries aloud: “1 want nothing in this world but 
my child, who will now perish in the wild ocean!” And she iakes her 
boy’s old black silk waistcoet from the closet, imprints a thousand kisses 
on it, and sheds many heavy tears for Albert, her beloved Albert.t 

A whole year passes; towards the end of February, 1797, we stand on 
the Maloat Naples. The packet from Palermo arrives, and with it Turks, 
Greeks, Maltese, aud people of all nations; amongst them isa pale, sickly 
Scandinavian: he assists the porter to carry his owa luggage, shakes his 

head ai the other’s garrality, for he does not understand the language ! 
Of what use is it that the sun shines so warm and bright on all around. 


—taere is no sunshine in his mind ; it is sickly, it is depressed by home- | 


sickness. Thus has Albert Thorwaldsen at length entered Italy’s conti- 
nent after having been cast about like an Ulysses. The frigate Thetis 
was obliged to cruise in the North Sea, to guard the Norwegian coasts 
against English privateers; it wasin September that it first passed through 
the British Channel, and arrived in October at Algiers, where the plague 
had broken out; then followed the long quarantine at Maita, then a tour 
to Tripoli, in order to quell the distarbance that had arisen with respect 
to Danish vessels; and, whilst the captain was on shore there, the ship 
was driven, by a storm, from its moorings, and carried out again to sea, 
when it hed to undergo a fresh quarantine at Malta; after which it was 
found to be in such a state that it was obliged to be keel-hauled. Thor- 
waldsen, therefore, left his countrymen at Malta, from which place he 
went in an open boat to Palermo, whence it was that the pocket now 
brought him to Naples. 

_Not a single fellow-countryman did he meet here. The language he 
did not understand. Anxious and discouraged he wandered about the 
harbour the whole of the following day, to see if there were not amongst 
the many foreign flags, the white cross on a red ground; but no, there 
was not one Danish vessel. Had there been one there, he would then 
have returned to Denmark. Sick at heart, he burst into tears. The old 
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the velturino’s carriage was before the door at day-break; 


abused him, to remain so long. He stayed to win an immortal name on 
earth, and cast a lustre over Denmark. 

The British bombs have demolished the towers of Copenhagen; the 
British have robbed us Danes of our fleet; but, in our just indignation 
and bitterness thereat, we will remember that it was an Englishman 
who rescued for us, and our land’s greatness—thee, Albert Thorwaldsen! 
An Englishman it was, who, by the will of Providence, raised for us 
more than towers and spires; who cast more honour and glory around 
the nation’s name, than all the ships of the land, with flag and cannon, 
could thunder forth,—it was an Englishman, Thomas Hope, Esq. 

In the little s¢udio which the artist was about to leave stood Hope, be- 
fore the uncovered * Jason.” It wasalife’sr ent in Thorwaldsen's, 
and, consequently, in the history of art. The ..ch stranger had been 
conducted there by a hired guide; for Canova had said that “Jason” was 
a work in a new and gigantic style. 

Thorwaldsen demanded only six hundred zechins for the completion 
of his work in marble. Hope immedistely offered him eight hundred. 
His career of fame now began, This was the year 1803. 

“Jason” was finished twenty-five years afterwards, and then first sent 
to the noble Briton; but in these twenty-five years other master- 

ieces were created, and Thorwaldsen’s name inscribed amongst the 
immortals, 

He was one of Fortune’s favourites, yet still often sick at heart. The 
sun of Naples had not the power to cheer him; but friendship and care- 
fu) nursing were able to do so, and these he found with Baron Schubart, 
the Danish ambassador in Tuscany; with him. at his beautiful villa, 
Montenero, near Leghorn, health came into his blood, and peace into bis 
mind. The summer life at that place is still reflected in his bas-reliefs, 
“Summer” and “ Autumn.” 

Princes and artists here associated with him affectionately. On all 
sides were heard the sounds of acknowledgment and admiration. “ The 
Muses’ dance on Helicon” then sprung forth in marble. He formed 
“ Amor and Psyche.” This group stood complete at the palace, when a 
storm came on; the lightning fell, and broke all the other figures except 
“ Amor and Psyche.” It was a sign from heaven that he was its favour- 
ite. Heaven with its lightning spared a work of Thorwaldsen’s; the 
ocean itself in its anger afterwards spared his ‘ Venus with the apple.” 
This beautiful statue sprang forth from the froth of the sea, saved, and 
well preserved, after the sorrowful news of the vessel's having sunk on 
its passage to England. The news of Thorwaldsen’s fame reached 
Denmark, and awakened joy and interest. He was elected mem- 
ber of the royal academy of arts; orders for the palace and the town- 
hall were sent to him. Beautiful statues came from his hands at 
thistime. New works of art and fresh orders followed. Years roll- 
ed on: 

Norway was then united with Denmark. In 1811 a quarry of white 
marble was discovered there, and our present king, then Prince Christian, 
wrote to Thorwaldsen, who expressed his desire and longing to return; 
but the many works he had on hand still bound him for a time to the 
city of the Pope. 


There wasa bustle and noise in Rome. An emperor's palace was to 
be erected on the Quirinal mountain. Artists and artizans were in full 
activity, for everything was to be ready in May, 1812, to receive Napo- 
leon, There were several rooms, where, on the top part of the four 
walls of each stood an open place for bas-reliefs. No one thought of 
Thorwaldsen’s assistance; for he was going home to the north. The 
time approached for the completion of the work. The architect, Stern, 
who had the management of the whole, came by accident to sit beside 
Thorwaldsen in the academy of St. Luca, and there made to him a pro- 
posal to deliver a frieze in ‘Bu for the rooms, sixty feet in length ; 
but it must be finished in three months. Thorwaldsen promised it, kept 
his word, and delivered a masterpiece,—“ Alexander’s triumphal entry.” 
The report abeut it went through all countries: in Denmark it rose to 
enthusiasm. Sums of money were collected to obtain it in marble, and 
the Danish government gave an order for it. 

Thorwaldsen still remained in Rome. New works were produced. 
We will dwell on two since the year 1815. Weeks and months had run 
on without his having done anything. He went about in an inexplicable 
state of melancholy. Early one summer morning, after a sleepless night, 
he sat down before the wooden trough, laid the wet clay over it, and in 








Neapolitan woman with whom he lodged for a few days saw him weep, 
and thought:—* It is certainly love that depresses him,—love,—love tor 
one in his cold barbarian land!” aad she wept too, and thought, perhaps, 
of her own first love; for the rose-bush can be fresh and green with 
youth within, although it is harvest-time, and it stauds leafless without, 
yet bearing its buds. 

“What has that voyage led to? Why does that womanly imp come 
back!” These were the words with which he would have been greeted 
at home; and this he felt in that straggling moment. A sort of shame- 
fulness struck deep in his soft mind, and with this feeling he hastened to 
take a place with a vetturino for Rome, where he arrived ou the 8th of 
March, 1797,—a day that was afterwards celebrated by his friends in 
Copenhagen as his birthday, before they knew the day on which he was 
born; the 8th of March was the day on which Thorwaldsen was born 
in Rome for his immortal art. ; 

A portrait-figure stands now before us ; it is that of a Dane, the learned 
and severe Zoega, to whom the young artist is specially recommended,— 
bat who only sees in him a cominon talent; whose words are only those 
of censure, and whose eye sees only a servile imitation of the antique in 
his works. Strictly honest in his judgment, aceording to his own ideas, is 
this man, who omen be Thorwaldsen’s guide. 

We let three years glide away after the arrival of Thorwaldsen and ask 
Zoega what he now says of Albert, or, as the Italians call him, Alberto, 
and the severe man shakes his head, and says :—“ There is muchto blame, 
little to be satisfied with, and diligent he isnot!” Yet he was diligent 
in a high degree; but genius is foreign to a foreign mind, ‘ The suow 
had just then thawed from my eyes,” he has himself often repeated. 
The drawings of the Danish painter, Caretens formed one of those spiritual 
books that sbed its holy baptism over that growing genius. The little 
atelier looked liked a battlefield, for round about were broken statues. 
Genins formed them often in the midnight hours ; desponcency over their 
faults broke them in the day. 

The three years, for which he had received a slipendium, were ae if 
they had flown away, and as yet he had produced nothing. The time 
for his return drew nigh. One work, however, he must complete, that it 
might not, with justice, be caid in Denmark, “Thorwaldsen has quite 
Wasted his time in Rome.” Doubting his genius just when it embraced 
him most affectionately ; not expecting a victory, whilst he already stood 
on its open road, he modelled “ Jason who has gained the golden fleece.” 
It was this that Thorwaldsen would have gained in the kingdom of 
arts, aud which he now thought he must resign. The figure stood 
there in clay,—many eyes looked on it, and—be broke it to pieces ! 

It was in April, 1801, that his return home was fixed, in company with 


g@. It was put off until the autamn. During this time ‘ J1son”’ oc- | 


enpied all his thoughts. A new, a larger figure of the hero was formed, 


—an immortal work ; but it had not then been announced to the world. 
nor understood by it, “ Here is something more than common!” was said 
by many. Even the man to whom all paid homage, the illustrious Ca- 
Bova, started and exclaimed :—« Quest’ opera di quel giovane Danese e 
fatta in uno stilo nuove e grandiaso!” Zoega smiled. ‘It is bravely 
done!” said he. The Danish songsiress, Frederikke Brunn, was then in 
Rome, and sung enthusiastically about Thorwaldsen’s “* Jason.” She as- 
sisted the artist so, that he was enabled to get this figure cast in plaster ; 
he himself had no more money than was sufficient for his expenses home. 








* Father of the present Danish ambassador in London. 
t The Thetis sailed from Copenhagen ou the 20th of May, 17 96. 











a moment he formed his celebrated bas-relief “Night.” During the 
work the dark mists in his mind vanished ; it was day there—the clear, 
sunlit day—a confident peace that afterwards always greeted him as 
victor. He had just completed this bas-relief when one of his Danish 
friends entered, and found him glad and happy, playing with a large cat, 
aud his dear dog Teverino. The same day came the plaster-modeiler, to 
cast itin gypsum, when Thorwaldsen was already busied with his ac- 
companying bas-relief of ‘‘ Day,” and said, “Stay a little while; then 
we can have them both cast at the same time.” Thus these two immor- 
tal works were begun and completed in one day. 

On the 14th of July, 1819, at four o’clock in the morning, he left Rome, 
in company with Count Rautzau of Breitenburg, and the historical paint- 
er, Lund. Passing through Sleswick, Als, and Funen, Thorwaldsea ar- 
rived at Copenhagen on the 3rd of October, after an absence of twenty- 
three years. 

It was not his parents’ lot to see Lim. His mother could not press her 
beloved Albert to ber heart, nor hear of the homage paid to him,—hear 
the exultations that his arrival at home awakened. They had both died 
long before; but from heaven they looked down on him,—from heaven 
they had followed him on his earthly life’s triumphal progress. A mo- 
ther’s tears on earth and prayers in heaven are blessings! 

In all the Italian and German towns through which he passed he was 
met by Ligh and low with demonstrations ot honour, and many an en- 
thusiastic young artist hastened to that town whither he knew that Thor- 
waldsen would come. At oue of the lust stages, near Stutgard, a wander- 
er came and stopped by the carriage in which Thorwaldsen sat. He beg- 
ged to be allowed to ride; he got permission, and when on the way nar- 
rated that he had come on foota great distance, and that he was going 
to Stutgard in order to see the great artist Thorwaldsen, who was ex- 
pected there. Thorwaldsen made himself known. It was one of the 
greatest moments in the stranger's life. Love and homage had made 
his journey home a victorious procession. His arrival in Copenhagen 
was not less so. 


See, how they crowded around him, old and young, the first men in the 
land! A hearty pressure of the hand, and akiss onthe mouth is Thorwald- 
sen’s good day. All wordly honours and elevations to rank did not cor- 
rupt his even mind, his straightforward manner. A suite of rooms is as- 
signed to him at Charlottenborg. His eye wanders about, amongst the 
many that surround him, in search of one of his elder friends. He sees 
none but the old porter, who stands modestly by the door, in his red frock. 
He remembers this old man from the days of his youth. He flies into his 
arms, and piesses a heartfelt kiss on his lips. 

Feast succeeds feast in honour of Thorwaldsen. The most brilliant, 
however, was that given by the students of the university, and held at the 
royal shooting-gallery. Oehlenschlager made the first speech; at the 
close of which the poet called on the sculptor te remember the old gods 
of the north, and to present to the world at least one. Songs were sung, 
cannons fired, toasts drank, and also one for Thorwaldsen’s “‘ Graces” in 
the ‘health to all Danish girls.” 

He soon began to long for work. An atelier was arranged, and all flocked 
to see him in activity. To the most of the Copenhageners his was a new 
art. A handsome lady, who saw him one day modelling with his fingers 
on the soft clay, said quite naively, 

“‘You do not, surely, do that work yourself, professor, when you are in 
Rome ?” 

** IT assure you,” he replied good-humoure:ily, “ that this is just the most 
important part !” 

About a year afterwards he again left Copenhagen. Itis a pitch-dark 
night, and the sea is calm. An open-decked boat lies sti]l some miles 
from the coast of Laaland. The seals whine from the banks. The sailor 
sits listening at the stern, uncertain what he shall do. The surface of 
the water is suddenly ruffled; a storm is athand; it approaches on whis- 
tling wings, and the waves toss the light boat. It is death here near that 
terrible coast ; but death only mows down the foam of the high waves 
with his scythe. Thorwaldsen is in the boat; his mission in the kingdom 
of arts, on earth, is not ended. At daybreak a pilot comes to their aid, 
and they reach Rostock. 

Through Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw,* and Vienna, he now goes to old 
Rome, his second home. In every place are greeting and homage. The 


* Thorwaldsen received several orders for diflerent works in Warsaw. 
The Emperor Alexander was there just at tha! time, and sat to the artis: 
for his bust. 


—————— 

The last glass of wine had been already drunk as a farewell, the boxes 
| packed, oat 

| the boxes were fastened behind. Then came a fellow-traveller—the 
t genius; an apparent insignificance is a God’s guiding finger. | sculptor Hagemann, who was returning to his native city, Berlin. His 
, sath sn was to complete his task. Who is itthatstops him on the | passport was not ready. Their departure must be put off until the next 
| day ; and Thorwaldsen promised, although the vetturino complained and 





Emperor Alexander and the Emperor Francis receive the artist with 
marks of distinction. The whole journey forms a new addition of tiumphs 
in his life’s wanderings. pee 

Again he stood in his airy Roman atelier ; the roses blooming in the open 
window ; the yellow oranges shining in the warm sun. There he stood 
creating anew; immortal works spring forth from under his chisel. 
“Christ and the twelve Apostles,”* “St. John”f and the surrounding 
group were formed ; and Copernicus sat there, in —— and greatnegs. 

On the last day of Lent, in 1823, the bells rang, pistolsand guns cracked 
everywhere. Thorwaldsen’s landlady had a littleson. After their meal 
on Good Friday the boy begged him to lend him his pistols, and they 
went together to fetch them from the bedchamber where they had hung, 
from the time he returned from his journey. Thorwaldsen takes the one 
down, and tries it at the open winkow. The boy has in the meantime 
seized the other. It goes off ; Thorwaldsen falls. The boy sees blood, 
and screams out. But the ball lay spent within his clothes ; fur the 
charge had not been strong enough to cause a mortal wound. The blood 
only streams from two wounded fingers. His preservation filled the com- 
mon people in Rome with the belief that he was specially protected by 
the Madonna. , ' 

But here, as always, the heavenly powers watched over him. It is dark 
night; it is still in Rome's streets, and still in Thorwaldsen’s house. A 
ecuple of well armed fellows sneak aboutthere They pick the lock of 
the door ; they sit down on the stone stairs within, and wait for him ; 
for he is out, end they know that he will return late and alone. The 
landlady and her little son, together with a young foreign artist, are the 
unly other occupants of the house, and their rooms are in the top story. 
The assassins sit still. The key isturnedinthedoor. They listen. No, 
it is not Thorwaldsen, it is the young artist who comes home. He springs 
lightly ap the stairs past the lurking murderers. They do not heed him ; 
and yet his hand has touched one of their heads in bis hasty flight up- 
stairs. He knqws that some one is ed and kuows they are wait- 
ing for Thorwaldsen, who always goes that way to his chamber. Aston- 
ished at seeing a light through the key-hole, he opens the door, and Thor- 
waldsen is at home. There is an entrance to the house from the next 
street, and through that door he has come ihis evening, being obliged 
to do so, having lost the key of the usual entrance door—and he is saved. 

“The heavenly powers watch over him,” repeated the Roman populace. 
They even saw the holy father pay him a visit. They saw him extend 
his hand to him that he might not kneel on taking leave. The Lutheran 
Thorwaldsen was commissioned to make a monument for the Catholic 
Pope Pius the Seventh. pay Se : ; 

Aloft onthe tribune stands the daughter of inspirvion, the improvisa- 
trice, Rossa Taddei. The assembled multitude listen to the words pour- 
ing from her lips, and send forth acclamations of praise. The theme pro- 
posed to her is, “ I progresst della scultura.” Her eye wanders over the 
assembled listeners, and discovers Alberto; him to whom Denmark guve 
birth. In her song’s flight she points him out, and thus so far forgets 
the earthly, that she, in the city of the Pope, names Alberto “‘jiglio dé 
Dio.” ” 

“ The king and the poet shall wander together,” says the song ; David’s 
harp andthe king’s crown stand neurto each other. In Rome’s streets, 
arm-in-arm, wander King Louis of Bavaria and the poet in marble, 
Albert Thorwaldsen ; a devoted friendship was formed between these 
two. The latter always spoke of the king of Bavaria in warm and faith- 
ful terms. t 

Though forty years resident in Rome, rich aad independent, he “tg "ee 
worked with the thought of once more returning home to Denm:rk, t on 
to rest himself; unaccustomed to the great comforts of other rich artis 
in Rome, he lived a bachelor’s life. Was his heart then no vee a 
to love since his first departure from Copenhagen? A ——— . i 
ful Cupids in marble will tell us how warmly that heart beat. Love be- 
longs to life’s mysteries. : : 

We know that Thorwaldsen has left a daughter in Rome, whose are 
he has acknowledged ;t we also know that more than one fema Ne 
quality would willingly have given her hand to the great age e 
year before his first return to Denmark he lay ill at Naples, ™ - 
nursed by an English lady who felt the most ardent affection ot im ; 
and, from the feeling of gratitude which was awakened in ee _ 
mediately consented to their union. When he had recovered, we s ait 
wards returned to Rome, this promise preyed on his mind ; he felt sey 
he was not now formed to be a husband, acknowledged that — e 
was not love, and that they were not suited for each other; after a long 
combat with himself, he wrote and informed her of his determination. 
, never married. ; 

"ius Whewian wort is as characteristic of his heart as of his whole per- 
sonality. One day whilst in Rome ‘there came @ poor country — to 
him, an artisan, ae had long been ill; he came to say farewell, aud to 
thank him for the money that he and sine his countrymen had sub- 
ri gether, with which he was to reach home. 

Pianeta not walk the whole way ?” said Thorwaldsen. 

“‘T am obliged to do so,” re lied the man. ; 

‘‘ But you are still too weak to walk !—you cannot bear the fatigue, 
nor must you do it!” said he. F > 
The man assured him of the necessity of doing so. 
Thorwaldsen went and opened a drawer, took out a handful of sends 
and gave them to him, saying, ‘See, now you will ride the whole 

y Hr? 
the man thanked him, but assured him that his gift would not be more 
than sufficient to carry him to Florence 
Me well!” said Thorwaldaes, clapping him on the shoulder. as he went 
a second time to the drawer and took out another handful—the man was 
grateful in the highest degree, and was going.—* Now you can = oe 
whole way home and be comfortable on the way, said he, as he fol- 

’ to the door. : . 
tyes = ” said the man. " God bless you for it! bat to ride 
the whole way requires a little cepital.”’ 

a Well po 4 tell me how sneak that must be?” he asked, and looked 
ly at him. 
"The ees in a modest manner named the requisite sum, and Thorwald- 
sen went a third time to the drawer, counted out the sam, accompanied 
him to the door, pressed his hand and repeated, “ But now you will ride, 
for you have not strength to walk !” ; f 
Our artist did nut belong to the class of great talkers ; it was only ine 
small circle that he could be brought to say anything, but then it was al- 
ways with humour and gaiety. A few energetic exclamations of his are 
preserved. A well-known sculptor expressing himself one day withmuch 
self-feeling, entered into a dispute with Thorwaldsen, and set his own 
works over the latter’s. “You may bind my hands behind me, said 
Thorwaldsen, “and I will bite the marble out with my teeth better than 
ou can carve it.” : 
. Thorwaldsen possessed specimens in plaster of all his works ; eae 
together with the rich marble statues and bas-reliefs which he had collec- 
ted of his own accord, without ord+rs, and the number of paintings that 
he every year bought of young artists, formed a treasure that m er 
to have in his proper home, Copenhagen. Therefore, when ¢t . ae 
government sent vessels of war to the Mediterranean, in order to fetc e 
works that were ready for the palace er the church, he always sent @ num- 
ber of his own things with them. Denmark was to inherit these treasures 
of art; and, in order to see them collected in a place worthy of them, : 
zeal was awakened in the nation to build a museum for their reception. ‘ 
committee of his Danish admirers and friends sent out a requisition to t x 
people, that every one might give their mite; many a poor ‘Solleetel. 6 
and many a peasant gave theirs, so that a good sum was sooD = ec +4 
Frederick the Sixth gave the ground for the building, and the erectio 
thereot was committed to the architect Bidesbol. 


— fee 
HENRY MEYNELL.—HIS TRAGIC FATE. 


Extracted from a Series of Articles entitled “ Evenings at Sea,” in Black 
wood'’s Magazine. 


Concluded from our last. hsitle 
Now as we have left poor Kate where “the wicked cease — of him 
ling, and the weary are at rest,” we must follow the ee bag ce es 
for whom she died. His marriage bad but ashort time take» P/™ 





2 ed ME ae Hee ay SO e in Frue 
* The figures of Christ and the twelve Apostles, in marble, af 


Kirke (Our Lady’s Church), Copenhagen. .. 
¢ John pteaching in the wilderness, and the gurroune es. of six 
teen figures in burnt clay, surmount the entrance a wt oh Poulsen, and 
t She was married in 1832 to the Danish cham ed Albert Thor wald- 
the year after gavejbirth to a son, who was chris ss cod child. vicled 
sev Ludevig; in 1842 she, together with her oreo" ee meee See 
her father in Cupenhagen, where she became ® i 

in Rome. , ; 
” § Ticocmihieats himself gave 25,000 rix-dollars (£3000) ert — 
tion, which, together with the collected #ums, amounted to 100,000 
dollars. 
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1487. 


i i is wi first 
esumed his former habits, and totally neglected his wife. She at 
pak to win him back by increased tenderness, but he spurned - i “ee 
by tears and entreaties, but he derided them. As a last ones, ° e ee 
to pique him by coldness—-tnis pleased him best, for it eoueves — ; 
her presence. He made no attempt to conceal his dislike = — wpe 7 
for his unhappy helpmate, or to throw a veil over his irregular ne * 
dissipation. He had been mach disappoiated in the pet that . 
could not obtain possession of any of the capital of his ro 8 wey » Prove 
the sale of his commission, which was soon arranged, prove J bane: 
sufficient to meet the liabilities awaitin him on his retura to Englan r 
This knowledge of the natare of the settlement was the ostensible groun 











is wi ich ended in her returning to her uncle’s 
it pipe ek Trismeelf at a fashionable hotel in London, soon 
hei tinent. F 
ag Poy ahs bee in England, before the implacable credi- 
tor who held the largest bond against him found him ont, and arrested 
him for the amoant, while riding in the Park, with all the insulting vex- 
tion that the reatest publicity could create. That he could raise the 
, required for his release, appeared very unlikely indeed, under the 
ponents circumstances, to be accomplished. When within the precincts 
oft the ‘ail, Henry Meynell did not hesitate to write imploringly to the 
: ife a had outraged and the uncle he had so often deceived, praying 
chat they would pity his fallen condition, and release him from the grasp 
of the law. He was not sparing in words of humiliation and age 
and promises of future good conduct. These arts had been so often trie 
before, that they might well have lost their effect on those to whom they 
were addressed; bat his poor wife, who was stil) fondly attached to him, 
in spite of his unpardonable misconduct, coald not bear the idea of his 
wasting in a jail, and used her utmost efforts to get together whatever 
means she was possessed of, and to persuade her uncle to assist him once 
ore. 
after some months’ delay the necessary sum was pene and to the 
chagrin and surprise of his creditor, Henry Meynell was once more at 
liberty. He visited his wile for ashort time, but very soon left her again; 
she had deprived herself of the means of giving him any future assistance 
by her sacrifices on this occasion. He, having uo further object to gain, 
determined tobe burthened with her no more. Fag 
From this time he appears to have been utterly lost; but little is known 
of his proceedings for the next year and a hali. He was seen eg 
ally haunting the billiard tables and gambling houses in London au 
Paris, where his polished manners and prepossessing appearance gave 
him many advantages, in carrying on his designs against those inexpe- 
rienced victims who were unfortunate enough to attract his notice. But 
he was evidently liable to great reverses of fortune at this time, for he 
was met by a former brother officer on one occasion at Boulogne, so much 
reduced that he was fain to make himself known, and pray for a small 
gum to take him over to London, Finally, in the summer of 1836, he 


was concerned in some swindling transaction which, on its discovery, | g 


brought him withia the grasp of the law. He had, however, so extensive 
an acquaintance and intluence among such as himself, who were in no 
small number in London at that time, that for a while he managed, with 
their assistance, to elude the police, and in a well-contrived disguise as an 
old man, still ventured to frequent houses of play. : : 

Que night he recognised among the crowd, at a table in Leicester 
Squ.re, the well-known face of the detected cheat. He watched nar- 
rowly to observe whether or not he was recognised. He feared to leave 
the room suddenly lest it might excite a suspicion, but was reassured 
when he saw that the pale man seemed so much absorbed in his game, 
ag not to notice the other faces round the board. . 

When, after a time, the object of his anxiety rose much excited and left 
the roum, having lost all the money he appeared to possess, he felt con- 
vinced that the danger had passed, and breathed freely again. 

it was early morning before he sallied out from the polluted atmos- 
phere where he had passed the night. He was proceeding slowly along 
towards home, when, from out a narrow court, as he passed, a policeman 
pounced upon him, and grasped him by the collar, while the inveterate 
enemy from whom he thought he had escaped without recognition, seized 
him atthe sametime. Henry Meynell saw at a glance that there was no 
hope but in escape, so with all the exertion of his powerful strength, he 
shook off his assailants. The foreigner fell heavily to the ground, but the 

oliceman tried to close again, till a blow from Meynell struck him vio- 

ently to the earth, Before they recovered themselves, the object of 
their attack was beyond the reach of capture. : 

Meynell did not venture to go again to his lodgings; he changed his 
dress at the house of an acquaintance, and, warned by his narrow escape, 
determined at once to leave England. He wandered along by the 
wharves, making inquiries about any vessels that were to sail imme- 
diately, little caring what their destination might be. It so happened 
that he heard of one at hand that was to sail for Canada that day. He 
was atonce resolved. A favourable night’s play had put him in posses- 
sion of sufficient funds He purchased a few necessary articles for the 
voyage, and before evening fell, was sailing down the river—an exile 
—an outcast from the land of his birth, which he was never to see 
again. 

Daring the yoyage his great powers of conviviality made hima special 
favourite wich the captain of the vessel ; of course, he bore an assumed 
name, and professed to be merely going out with the intention of be- 
coming a settler, if he liked the promise of the country. He also made 
upa plausible story, of having been disappointed in his passage by an- 
other ship, and forced at the last moment tohurry on board this one 
With the captain, however, he held a greater confidence; and although 
no particulars were entered into, it transpired during their carouses that 
he and the law were at variance, 

The voyage passed without any event worth recording, and early on a 
bright September morning they awoke under the shade of the broad head- 
land of Quebec. Meynell’s critical taste was gratified by the mingled 

randeur and softness of the scene ; he was in no burry to go ashore, 
Sicndions and objectless as he was, so he leant his head upon his hando 
and gazed out quietly over the side of the vessel, enjoying the view sa 
faras his diseased mind was capable of receiving gratification from a 
harmless pleasure. He took little notice of the boats that came to and 
left the ship, nor did he ask the news of any one. Whatcared he for 
news? He saw old friends or long separated relatives meet on the deck 
with warm and happy recognition. But there were none to welcome 
him. It would be bard to say what thoughts then crossed the dark 
stage of his mind ; some long hidden spring of feeling may have been 
touched by what was passing round that lost and lonely man; by little 
and little his head sank lower and lower, till his face was buried in his 
hands, and so he stood. 

He had remained for a time silent and motionless, when he was sud 
denly aroused by a hand being placed on his shoulder. He turned 
round with surprise, and found the captain of the ship by his side, who 
said to him hurriedly, “* The sooneryou are out of this the better, friend. 
A chap has been looking after you already, and I am sure he will be back 
again.’ The posthad arrived long before them, and Meynell’s implaca- 
ble enemy had contrived to find out his destination, and to prepare the 
authorities for his arrival by a description of his person, that they might ar- 
rest him atonce. Inu this difficulty his friend the captain proved a ready 
counsellor. There chanced to be a schooner along-side freighted with 
stores for the Indians of the Saguenay, that was to sail almost immedi- 
ately ; the captain knew the skipper of this craft, and arranged with him 
to take Meynell, who was to remain in that remote part of the couutry 
tfll the danger blew over. 

In a short time Meynell was steering down the river again on his way 
to the lonely Saguenay, little caring where he went ; indeed, perhaps 
he would have chosen this adventure to a remote district with the no- 
velty of the Indian life as readily as anything else, even had he not been 
impelled to it by necessity. 

it may not be known to all that the Saguenay is a large river that flows 
from a lake of considerable size, eastward into the St. Lawrence, which 
it joins on the north side, a hundred and forty miles below Quebec. It 
is of great depth, the waters dark and gloomy, and the scenery through 
which they pass magnificent, but of a desolate and barren character. 
About seventy miles up this great tributary is an infant settlement called 
Chicontimi, a station of thefur-traders. “Here the navigation ends, and, 
beyond, tne labour of man has left but slight traces. At the time of Mey- 
neil’s arrival this district was inhabited, or rather hunted over, by a tribe 
called by the Canadians, “ Montaiguais Indians,”’—a friendly, honest 
race, ©xpert fishers and hunters, and valuable neighbours to the fur-trad- 
ers. The schooner was laden with stores of various kinds, to be ex- 
changed with thoss people for the produce of the chase. 

Iu three days Meynell reached Chicontim’. The fur-traders were sur- 
prised at the une tpected visitor, but as he proved to bea smart active 
fellow, and was net without means, they did not’object to his presence, 
and in a short time he made himself very useful. At this period of the 
year, the Moutaignais tribe always encamped near the settlements, and 


bargained forthe guns, powder and shot, blankets, and other necessaries, 
for the hunting expeditions of the win.er Meynuell soon became a fa- 
vourite amvusg them ; his facility in learning their language, his strength 
and activity, and suill withthe rifle, gave him a great influence over their 
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simple miads. He particularly attached himseifto an old hunter of much 
cousidera‘ion, called Ta-ou-renche, who had an orphan neve under his 
care, Aiawa by name, the acknowledged beauty of the tribe. After a 
time Meyneli adopted altogether the Indian mode of life. His days were 
passed in a chase, or in wandering with his rod and gan by the shores of 
the beaatiful and almost unknown iakes of that lone and distant land. 
He soon became as expert as the Montaiguais themselves in their simple 
craft. 

The autumn passed away, and winter closing in with its accustomed 
severity, locked up all natare in its icy grasp. The fish in the lakes were 
then only to be obtained by laboriously cutting chaauels in the massive 
ice, and all the birds and smaller animals had gone into their mysteri- 
ous exile. It was thentime for the tribe to make their usual journey to 
the distant hunting grounds of the north east, where the »ioose and Car- 
ribboo deer were wont to supply them with abundance for their winter's 
store. Meynell determined. to accompany them, and imitated and im- 
proved upon their simple preparations. He obtained from the stores of 
the fur-dealers warm clothes, blankets, and ammunition fur the expedi- 
tion; asmall supply of pemicaa or preserved meat, and a little flour, 
completed the loading of the light sleigh he was to drag after him over 
the snow; this tobogan, as the Iudians call it, is of avery light structure, 
and carries a burthen of fifty or sixty pounds weight, with bat little labour 
to him whodraws it along. 

The tribe started in the middle of December, crossing the frozen wa- 
ters of the Saguenay at Chicontimi, and then journeyed through the forest 
towards the inland valleys of Labrador. For the first two days, their 
route lay along the bank of a considerable rit er, which, on account of its 
rapid current, in many parts was not frozen ; and they rested at night at 
places where they had supplies of fish and water. Their encampments 
were but radely made, as the stay only lasted fora night, and the severest 
cold of the winter was not yet come, to demand a more elaborate and 
perfect shelter. Nearly eighty huge watchfires threw their glare over 
Ahe dark woods at night; round each was a family of the Montaignais, 
tae hunters, their wives and childrea. Meynell, Ta-ou-renche, and Ata- 
wa, formed one of these groups. The Englishman was sa‘ly fatigued and 
foot sore after the first day’s journey, although it had been but a short one. 
The heavy and unaccustomed snow-shoes hurt his feet, though Atawa’s 
careful hands had tied them on: and the weight of the tobogan wearied 
him, though both of his companions had giveu bim great aid. They 
watched him with the tenderest care, and long after he slept soundly on 
his snowy couch, Atawa sat with her eyes fixed upon his still beautiful 
face, lighted up by the red flame of the watch fire. The next re d he 
got on better, and in a week he was able to take his share in the labour, 
and walk as stoutly as any of them. 

After they left theriver’s bank, they crossed a dreary table-land of great 
extent, nearly a hundred and fifty miles across, where there was no 
brook or lake, and but little wood, and that of a stunted and blasted 
rowth ; uader the thick covering of the snow was nothing but rock and 
sand and sterile soil, for allthat weary way. In a few places they found 
masses of ice, which they melted down for water, but there was neither 
fish nor game. Here they were obliged to consume nearly all of their 
store of provisions, but for this they were prepared, and cared but little. 
Beyond this barren land lay the land of plenty, where they and their fore- 
fathers, from time immemorial, had feasted on the abundant furest-deer. 
About the thirteenth evening of their journey, they encamped within 
sigh of the deeply wooded undulating country that they sought, and 
celebrated their arrival with rade rejoicings. 

The next morning they started equipped for the chase, the women fol- 
lowing the hunters slowly with their burdens. Ta-ou-reache pushed on 
among the foremost, Meyuell nearly by his side, while their dogs, half- 
starved and ravenous, dashed on in front. They had advanced an hour 
or two without meeting a quarry, to their great surprise, when they heard 
the dogs giving tongue far ahead in adeep woody valley. Ta-ou-renche 
and Meyuell pushed on rapidly, full of hope, and excited at the prospect 
of the chase ; they reached the brow of the hill, and descended ata run 
into the valley, where they found the dogs all collected round the skel- 
eton of a moose-deer tugging furiously at its huge bones. The snow 
around was much beaten down, and there was the mark of a recent fire 
against the root of a tree close by. The Indian stopped short, and re- 
mained motionless, as if frozen at the sight; after a little while other 
hunters came up, and all seemed equally paralysed with terror. When 
they found voice, they cried, ‘the Great Spirit 1s angry with his child- 
ren: other huaters have elain the moose and carriboo, and are many suns 
before us; for as there will be none left,and we must die. ” 

They pushed on further till the evening, and passed other skeletons of 
moose and carriboo deer, picked clean by the carrion birds. They saw 
the marks of many fires, and the remains of a large encampment deserted 
perhaps three weeks before. Some of the old hunters said that, from the 
prints of the snow shoes, they knew the Mic-Mac Indians of New Bruns- 


| wick were those who had swept the hunting grounds before them, and 


that they were manyin number. That night they held council together 
as to what they should do; some were for returning at once, to throw 
themselves on the charity of the fur traders; but there rose the appalling 
thought of the barren land they had passed through. Others were for 
pushing on after the Mic-Macs to pray for a share ot their spoil—but how 
could they reach them? Some had consumed all their provisions, the 
others had but enough left for one, or at most two days. To remain where 
was death, and, on every side, starvation stared them in the face. At last. 
they agreed to separate, and that each family should take its chance alone. 
Ta-ou-renche at once pushed on for Chicontimi, and Atawa and Meynell 
followed his fortunes. 

The next morning they started on their return, and made a long day’s 
march back into the barren land. Poor Atawa was very weary, and 
could give but little assistance in making the fire, and their rude shelter 
for the night, and her uncle seemed op pressed and dejected ; but Mey- 
aell’s vigorous bealth and bold spirit stood him in good stead. He di- 
vided the scanty store of provisions that was left into three parts, the 
travellers being each to carry their own share ; he ate very sparingly. 
Ta ou-renche was not so discreet, but consumed nearly all his portion at 
once and the next morning finished what was left! 

The weary journey continued—the cold became intense,—the north 
wind swept over that awful solitude with a terrible severity; but still 
the wanderers, in pain and weariness, pushed bravely on to the south- 
west. Could they but reach the river’s bank, they might find fish and 
fresh water and still live. 

On the seventh night they halted in asmall grove of stunted trees, after 
a long day’s travel, worn out with fatigue and hunger. The Indian had 
not, tor the last five days, had a morsel of food, and was terribly emaci- 
ated ; the others had iasted three days, and were almost as much re- 
duced and en‘eebled. They had scarcely sufficient strength among them 
to cut down wood for their fire, and collect and melt the ice to slake their 
thirst ; when they had heaped up a small bank of snow, as shelter against 
the wind they lay down almost helpless. 

A few carrion moose-birds which had followed them for the last day, 
but always out of reach of the guns, chattered among the trees. These 
ill-omened visitors came closer and closer, as they saw the group lying 
motionless, and chattered and hopped from branch tu branch over head, 
impatient for their prey. Meynel!, making the exertion with difficulty, 
cautiously seized his gun; but as he moved, the carrion birds flew u 
into the air, and circled, sgreaming above him; when he became still, 
then again they aggecashall Atlast, by skilfully watching his opportu- 
nity, he brought one of them down with a lucky shot, and pounced on 
it greedily. The carrion and scanty spoil was soon divided into three 
portions, and their share ravenously devoured by the two men. After a 
little time they became deadly sick, the fire spun round and round before 
their eyes, but at length Meynell fell back in a heavy and almost death- 
like sleep. Atawa had just strength enough left to fold the blanket 
close around the sleeper, and cast a little more wood on the fire, when 
she too sank down exhausted. 

The Indian had till now borne the pangs of hupger with courage and 
patience, but the morsel of food—the taste of blood,seemed to work 
like intoSication uponhim. As his sickness passed away, his eyes glow- 
ed in their deep sockets, with a fierce and unnatural rightness. His 
cheeks were withered up, and his black parched lips drawn back, ex- 
posed his teeth ina horrible grin. Possessed with a momentary strength, 
he raised himself on his hands and knees, and grasping an axe, moved 
stealthily towards the sleeper, madly thirsting for his blood. Atawasaw 
him coming, and guessed his terrible intent; she shook Meynell faintly, 
and called to him to awake. He slowly opened his eyes, and thought 
it but a horrid dream, when he saw the wild glaring eyes of the savage 
fixed upon him, and the gaunt arm upraised to strike, while Atawa 
feebly tried to hold it back. The blow descended the next moment, 
but the generous girl, unable to restrain the maniac’s force, threw her- 
self in the way, aud fell stricken senseless on the snow. Her efforts had 
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violence, and then, utterly exhausted ia the struggle, fell himself also 
fainting to the ground. 

When he began to recover, thedim morning light was reflected 
from the snowy waste, the fire was nearly burnt down, and the mten- 
sity of the cold had probably awakened him. Atawa stiil lay motion- 
less ; he tried anxiously to arouse her, and at the same time to collect 
his scattered thoughts, after the dreadful scene of the night be‘ore. She 
slowly recovered, and opened her eyes to the sight of horror that pre- 
sented itself to their returning consciousness. Ta-ou-renche lay dead, 
and half consumed in the fire: he had fallen stunned across the burn- 
ing lozs, and perished miserably. 

Then a sudden terror a | the survivors, and lent them renewed 
strength; they scarcely cast a second look on the charred corpse, but 
rose up and fled away together, leaving every thing behind. For hours 
they harried on, and exchanged never a word, Atawa often casting a ter- 
rified look behind, as though she thought she were surprised. About 
mid-day, their failing limbs refused'to carry them any farther, and they 
lay down on the trunk of a fallen pine. The winter san stood high up 
in the cloudless heaven, pouring down its dazzling but chilly light upon 
the frozen earth. To the dark line of the distant horizon, far as the eye 
could reach, lay the snowy desert. There was not a breathof wind, no 
rustling leaves or murmuring waters, not a living thing beside them- 
selves reathed in that awful solitude; nota sound awakened the echoes 
in its deathlike silence. Meyuel!’s heart sunk within him: the brief 
energy lent him by the terror of the dreadful scene he had left, yielded 
now tu the reaction of despair. Their throats were parched with thirst; 
the gnawing pangs of hunger racked their wasted frames; they scarcely 
dared to look upon each other, so fiercely burned the fire in their sunken 
eyes. He had ceased to hope; with his feeble limbs stretched out, and 
his head rested on a branch, he waited helplessly for death. 

_ The Indian girl dragged herself slowly to his side, put a small phial to 
his parched lips, and poured a few drops of brandy down his throat. He 
immediately revived, and the failing pulse resumed its play. “You 
shall still live,” she said; * a few hours’ Journey more, and we shall reach 
the river; by this time the white man will be felling the pine trees on 
its banks. I have kept this fire-water hidden till there was no other 
hope, and now it must save me too, that may guide you.” She tasted 
the invigorating cordial sparingly, and now, animated with new strength, 
they set out bravely once again. Slowly and painfully they press on, 
often ee Comet exhaustion, but the strong hope and the stronger 
will urges them still. The character of the country begins to change, the 
trees become thicker and of a larger growth, the ground varied with 
rise and hollow ; and at length, to their great joy, a well-known hill ap- 
pears in sight, beyond which they know the wished-for river runs. They 
drain the last drop from the phial, and again refreshed press on,—on, 
through the thick woods and falling shades of night. 

The moon arose in unclouded splendour; her silver rays, pieroing 
through the tall pine-trees, lighted them on their way, and in a little time 
showed them a column of smoke rising from the far side of the hill be- 
yond the river into the still air. Hope was now almost a certainty; 
they reached the high bank over the stream, but stumbling and falling at 
uearly every step. In the vale beyond, they saw two or three woodcut- 
ters’ huts, lighted up by blazing watch-tires. 

Meynell rushed impatiently on, his eyes fixed upon the hope-inspiring 














lights. “Hold! hold!” cried Atawa, vainly trying to restrain him, “ one 
step more, and you are lost!” But she po. too late: ere the echoes of 
her cry had ceased, Meynell’s soul had gone to its last account. He had 
approached too near the edge of the precipice: the snow gave way be- 
neath his feet; a moment more, and he lay a bleeding corpse upon the 
ice-bound rocks below. Atawa’s despairing shrieks brought out the in- 
mates of the huts. They were obliged to use iorce, to separate her from 
the lifeless body; she rent her hair, and tried to lay violent hands upon 
herself, long refusing all sustenance. From her incoherent words, they 
at length gathered something of her story, and the probable fate of the 
rest of her tribe. Some of the woodmen immediately started in hopes of 
rendering assistance to the unhappy Montaignais; they found six of the 
families on their way, in the last stage of starvation, and saved them, but 
all the rest of the tribe perished in that barren land. 

The following night the woodmen dug a hole, and laid the mangled 
corpse to rest. It was so light and emaciated, that a child might have 
borne it thither. They then heaped some snow over it, and, threading 
their way by torchlight through the trees back to their hats, left it with- 
out a blessing. So there he sleeps—unwept, save by the re Indian 
girl! his fate for years unknown to those who had wondered at his gifts 
and beauty. His bones lie whitening in that distant land, no friendly 
stone or sod to shelter thei from the summer sun ar ' wintry frost. 

Let us yet dare to hope, that in those last uv... the northwu2™4 suffer- 


may have made the terrible punishment of this world the furnace where- 
in to meit that iron heart, and mould it to His ends of mercy.—Btackwood. 
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CAMPAIGN OF COLONEL DONIPHAN. 


From a work just published, entitled,“ A Campaign in New Mexico with 
Col. Doniphan, by Frank S. Edwards, a Volunteer.” Carey & Hart. Phi- 
ladel phia. 

The priest Ortis. The Scotchman proves to beascoundrel. Scene of former treaeh- 
ery, and death ofa treagherous governor. Apache Indiansand their forays. James 
Kirker. Oxen and male s olen, and Lieutenant Hiaton pursues and brings ina scaip 

and the stolen animals. Wheat mul made entirely of wood. Mexican cattle; and 
buying some ofa prisoner. Baked pumpkins Coionei Doniphan and a swoien pig. 
B.zarre appearance of the troops. Force iacreased. Presidio del SElecaan rio, and 
a church with its dressed up images. A fat priest and his extortions ina case of 


marriage. 

Colonel Doniphan despatched a messenger to hasten a company of ar- 
tillery, which had been previously erdared from Santa Fe; and he de- 
termined to await its arrival. Rumours kept reaching us of anticipated 
resistance at Carrizal—a fortified place some distance on this side of Chi- 
huahua. At last we found that regular carriers were sent from here to 
| that place; and oircumstances led us to suspect Ortis, the priest, of being 

the agentof the correspondence. A smail scouting party was sent, one 
night, to try tocatch him in theact; and there is no doubt he would have 
been so caught, had it not been for the bad management of the officer in 
charge, who instead of waiting to seize the messenger after he might have 
started, and try to find despatches upon him, only surrounded the house, 
went up, and gees knocked at the door, in front of which a horse was 
standing, ready saddled and bridled. Of course, no papers were found, 
but the priest and two ange oop were brought up to our colonel’s quar- 
ters. Ortis was upbraided with treachery ; Cot he remarked that he did 
not call the delivery of Lis country from a foreign enemy, by any means 
whatever, treachery. tle said he was the enemy of all Americans, and 
never could be otherwise; and that he should use every endeavour to 
free his country from them—but that it would be by fair combat, and 
that he should not attempt to excite an insurrection, knowing that to be 
useless. Colonel Doniphan told him he admired his sentiments, but would 
take care he should have no opportunity to carry them into effect, by 
keeping a strict watch over him: and taat, as he had seen how Mexi- 
cas could fight on ground of their own selection—meaning Bracito, 
where Ortis was—he would take him with him, as he went southward, 
in order that he might observe the Mexicans attacked, and made to fight 
on ground of his, Doniphan’s selection. This the Colonel did, taking 
him down to Chihuahua. 

The full rascality of the Scotchman whom we had taken the night be- 
fore the battle, was now made apparent. In the Calaboose we found six 
Americans who had been confined there for some months. They formed 
a party whom this fellow had engaged to guide to California; but, in- 
stead of this, he took them to El Paso, and frere denounced them as Tex- 
ians. They were thrown into prison, after eto been robbed of all they 
possessed ; however, a court of officers acquitted the fellow, and one da 
I met him going out of town with a parcel on his back, containing a flas 
of whiskey, a few tortillas and a piece of goat’s milk cheese. He was 
trudging on, he said, to Santa Fe. He had that day been acquitted, and 
was naturally in some haste to leave our neighbourhood, knowing the ex- 
cilement against him. Never had I felt so strong a desire to commit vio- 
lence. I advised him to avoid all soldiers, who would shoot him like a 
dog, as he deserved ; and I assured him I would do so, if I again met 
him. His life was not worth a minute’s purchase if any of our men were 
to see him. 

The yard in which we were here quartered, had some years before bc on 
the scene of a massacre. The governor induced twenty of the chiefs of 
Apache Indians to enter it, when they were murdered by the soldiers 














who had been concealed in the buildings. The governor paid the pen- 

alty of hia treacherous conduct: as he gave the order, ‘ maten a /0s 

carahos !” (killthe scoundrels!) a chief sprang forward, and stabbin 
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happily turned the edge of the axe, and she was only stunned, not | him, cried out ! ‘‘ Entonces moriras tu primero, Carajo !” (then you sha 

wounded. Meynell seized the Indian by the throat ; they struggled to | die first, Carajo!) These Indian warriors died bravely, a/ter killing 
their feet, and grappled closely tegether: the madman’s furious excite-| several Mexicans. This tribe is the most powerful of all the Mexican 
ment lent him force for atime co meet the greatly superior strength of | Indians. It inhabits the range of mountains called the Sierra des Mim- 


his opponent, but hea failed ra 





pidly, his grasp relaxed, his eyes closed ; | bres, which separates the State of Sonora from those of Ri Paso and 
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Meyneil, mustering all his remaining energies, threw him back with | Chihuahua—and om each side of this range is its extensive foraging 
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ground ;—the country further south being under the control of the Ca- 
mancbes. I de not think the Apache Indians are naturally brave ; but 
beiug long unopposed, they have become bold ; so much so as to visit 
large cities amicably, and otherwise in small parties. The fact is, they 
ev heartily despise the Mexicans that they would kill them all, were it 
not that they serve as herdsmen to them—meaning this, that they them- 
seives neither hunt nor plant, and being of roving habits, they do not 
overburden themselves with cattle, preferring to descend from their 
mountain fdstnesses and help themselves out of the first Mexican herd 
they come across—first killing the herdsmen, if possible. The latter 
have an instinctive dread of these Indians. The word Apache is enough 
to makea Mexican herdsman tremble, althoughhe goes armed with a 
sabre, carbine and lance, and is always mounted. One thing which has 
principally served to make this tribe powerful, is the fact of one state fre- 
quently arming it against another. 

Some tribes of these Indians live entirely on mule and horse flesh, 
while others eat the prairie wolf, but there isno donbt they prefer fat 
cows and steers, frequently running off several thousand head at atime. 
Ifa quarrel arises on the foray about the ownership of an animal, they 
kill the creature, leaving it where it falls, and, of course, the dispute with 
it. Their track can be traced by this frequent mark of a quarrel. 

The government of Chihuahua at one time set a price on every Apache 
scalp; it was, | believe, one hundred dollars fora man, fifty dollars for 
a squaw, and twenty-five dollars for a papoose. This plan was after- 
wards abandoned; and an Irishman named James Birker, was hired, at 
a high saiary, to attempt the extermination of the tribe. This was rather 
an extensive operation, 1sthey numbered about fifteen the~-eud. How- 
ever, he, with a band of Americans and Mexicans, svon mr 9 Apaches 
fearhim. The Mexicans look upon him as almost supe an; but I 
have heard, from credible authority, that his bravery is rave. .akewarm, 
and that his victories have always been achieved through cunning. He 
has never risked a fight, unless when his own party has greatly outnum- 
bered the Indians, or when he could catch them aslee nd even then 
he himself prudently keeps in the buck ground. He joined us the morn- 
ing after the fight of Bracito, having given up hunting the Indians, in 
consequence of the government having forgottento pay him. He was 
very useful to us, serving as guide and interpreter, during all the time 
we remained in the country. One night, while on our march, three 
Apache Indians came down and carried off several yoke of oxen and a 
fine mule, the property ofatrader. Lieutenant Jack Hinton took a few 
men, and followed them for two days, got back the cattie and mule, and 
killed one of the Indians—bringiug in his scalp. At Chihuahua, I found 
in the Office of the Secretary of State, a mass of letters from prefects of 
small towns complaining of iacursions of these savages—indeed, there 
was one shelved-side of a room entirely devoted to filed papers on this 
subject. . ‘ ' 

Our provisions ran short during our stay ‘at the city of El Paso; and 
we were obliged to supply ourselves by purchasing from the Mexicans. 
Wheat I found to be rather scarce. All I could procure, I had ground at 
asmall mill in the city. This was a curiosity. What will our mecha- 
nics say to a flouring mill built entirely withoutiron? All the wheels 
and other parts were of wood (of cuurse excepting the mere stones, which 
are made from the ironstone boulders found in all parts of the country.) 
The flour ground by this mill was very coarse, and the bran not separa- 
ted, but it was much better than we had been subsisting upon in Santa 
Fe. There we had been supplied with wheat, first coarsely ground, and 
then the finest part of the flour sifted out, which, I suppose, the Mexi- 
cans used ; at any rate, we did not see any of it, and so leaving to us what 
would be called in New York, very poor “shorts.” I purchased, at dif- 
ferent times, some fifteen cattle for slaughter. On averaging their weight, 
I found it to be only about two hundred and thirty pounds each, when 
dressed. Although all the Mexican cattle are naturally small, they are 
beautifully formed, and have the appearance of good weight when on 
the hoof, But, on cutting them up, they fall off wonderfully. The beef is 
of excellent quaiity, except when the animal has been over-driven, and 
then it becomes speedily poor. 

Some of the cattle | bought under rather singular circumstances. One 
day, the jailor of a-prison came and asked me, whether I did not wish to 
purchase beef-catYe? and on my answering him in the affirmative, he 
told me that there was a caballero in the calaboose, who wished to sell 
me some. It, of course, struck me as rather a queer place to find a man 
rich enough to own, and able to sell cattle. Ou entering the yard of the 
prison, I wa’ introduced to a very good-looking, gentlemanly man, who 
informed me that he was a large cattle owner. After alittle bargaining, 
Iboaght several beeves of him. On asking the jailor who he was, | was 
informed that he was one of the richest men in the state, but being 
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enough yet. In this state of afairs they had applied to the Alcalde for 
advice, and the merchant, being in the room at the time, had offered to go 
and remonstrate with the priest, who, however, remained inexorable. 
After much discussion before the Alcalde, amidst mingled laughter and 
tears, the bride and bridegroom (who had meanwhile come in), started 
for home with the old people to getup a fandango, which was to standt 
in the place of a marriage ceremouy—having made up their minds to dis- 
pense with the services of the extortionate padre. This little incident 
may account for the general licentiousness in Mexico. Dvesnot a priest 
of God thus become a ministerof the devil? 


+ -- 


jAiscellancous. 


Heactuiness or Cricket.—Within the last two years, it has been in 
the knowledge of the author that there are many clergymen in different 
parts of the kingdom who have been endeavouring to cultivate cricket in 
their respective localities, from a conviction, in common with himself, that 
a vast moral good is to be achieved by a general introduction of the game 
amongst al] classes. It prevents any addiction to intoxication, because 
those who wish to excel, must, to a certain extent, if not entirely, eschew 
excess. Its characteristics, too, are the cultivation of a fine healthy and 
athletic exercise in the open air; a commiugliug, as he has often before 
stated, of alf grades, the one with the other; combined also with the 
knowledge, that if a man desires to stand well either as an operator in 
the game or with his superiors, his habits must be regular and steady, and 
his conduct and demeanour respectful end proper. There is nothing so 
good as to let a mandiscover, by mixing with his betters in the common 
pastimes of his country, with those to whom he ought to look up, that 
course of conduct which it is best for him to pursue. The author has 
known many instances where the dissolute have, by being allowed to 
meet their pastor and the gentlemen of their neighbourhood at cricket, 
become excellent members of society. He has known those who, instead 
of attending to religious worship, have, on the contrary, spent most, if 
not the whole of a Sunday, in a public house, turn from their ways, and 
become regular recipiénts of religious instruction by a constant occupa- 
tion of aseatin their parish church. He has known men whose dispo- 
sitions have, from untoward circumstances, been of a wavering charac- 
ter, as between honesty and dishonesty, by being permitted to mingle 
with those above them in point of wealth and station, become fixed in 
the former. Surely, then, the clergyman who adopts such a course as shall 
lead to the accomplishment of these objects, does no more than perform 
one portion of the duty of his sacred calling? Teach aman, however 
uneducated, by association, example, and kindness, what is expected of 
him, and what his real duties are; let him mix with men of education 
on a proper footing—and the association in a national game like cricket 
is one of the first—and his natural perception will very quickly point out 
to him what those duties are.— Denison’s Cricketer’s Companion. 


ApvVENTURE IN Syria.—We have just heard of an interesting adven- 
ture of Lieut. Molinesux, of her Majesty’s frigate Spartan, which may 
amuse our readers. He having volunteered to make asurvey of the 
Dead Sea, during the time the frigate was on the coast of Syria (a sea, 
by-the-bye, which has never been thoroughly surveyed), started with 
three of the crew of the above frigate. Soon after the arrival of the gal- 
lant lieutenant at the place of his labours, the story is told that the boat’s 
crew were attacked by a band of Arabs, and made prisoners. The 
Arabs were, however, satisfied with not taking their lives, but plunder- 
ed them of every thing they had about them, not even excepting their 
shirts, and left them thus exposed to a burning sun on a parched sand. 
‘rhe sailors bravely persevered, and after incredible hardships arrived 
safe at Beyrout, with their backs skinned by the beat, and their feet 
dreadfully swollen. The men were conveyed on board of her Majesty's 
steamer Hecla, and immediately were put on the sick list. They are 
happily recovering, and are now in the quarantine harbour, but they will 
get pratique on the 2d proximo with the steamer. But to return to the 
lieutenant; he was more fortunate; whilst riding ona camel he was at- 
tacked by the Arabs, but with the true courage of a British tar immedi- 
ately jumped off the animal’s back, and, geiting to leeward, presented 
his double-barrelled gun over the neck of the camel, and with his finger 
on the trigger threatened the robbers to fire upon the first that attempt- 
ed to touch him; in this state he travelled, keeping the raflians at bay, 
for miles, and at lastreached Jerusalem in safety. We hear that he has 
since joined his ship at Jaffa, and is now engaged in drawing a chart of 
that ancient, historical, and interesting sea. The Cadi, or Governor, hav- 
ing been informed af the affair, immediately sent in pursuit of the Arabs, 
whose tribe are well known.— Malta Times. 





strongly opposed in politics to the ruling authorities, his killing one of his 
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Own peons or servant >o~ taken advantage of to imprison him. 
P er to quell. sey 5 Y 


“This small Pog erelero-- “ted * de jailor, “would, under auy other cir- 

Cametaicrn gy oi ° ott, noticed, and, as he is very rich, he'll soon 
” satel or} n! 

get out. . 


Que day, while receiving some maize at Don Pence’s country seat, a 
eon or servaut handed mea hot piece of baked pumpkin to taste, which 
found delicious, and far superior in flavor to those at home ; and I ex- 

cited much amusement among the peons, who were seated, men, women 
and children, in the corraal or yard, eating their noon-day meal, by my 
unaristocratic relish for what is here grown only for the pigs and ser- 
vants. : : ; 

Colonel Doniphan was a favorite, but truth leads me to mention a cir- 
cumstance which somewhat shocked my notions of military discipline. 
A poor Spaniard came to the colonel, and complained that a soldier, 
standing by, had stolen his pig. The commander turned to the man, 
and asked him whether this was true? The soldier replied “ Yes ;” ad- 
ding, also, “ and pray, Colonel, what are you going to do about it?” This 
blunt mode of response, mixed with question, rather puzzled Colonel 
Doniphan, who, after some hesitation, said: “Well! I don’t know, 
unless come and help you to eat it.” Iam sadly afraid the ccmplain- 
ing party got no redress. I felt it to be a bad example. 

So far as our dress was concerned, Falstaff, at this time. would have 
been ashamed of us. Our hundred men who had last joined were, of 
course, a little better clad than the rest, but most of the men were in the 
same clothes in which they had left Missouri six months before—and 
these had seen pretty severe service in the Navaja country. The best 
clad were those who had been lucky enough to procure buckskin dres- 
ses among the Indians. A parade was now a ludicrous sight. In a 
whole company, no two pair of pantaloons were of the same hue; and 
there being few who owned a jacket, the red flannel or checked shirt 
made up the “uniform.” Shoes were a luxury, and hats a very doubt- 
ful article. If our habiliaments were thus, at this time, what were they 
farther south?” IfGeneral Taylor could boast of two R’s, “ Rough and 
Ready ;” we felt that we were fully entitled to three, Rough, Ready and 
Ragged. 

We had received no pay as yet; and the sutler charing ad libitum. 

On the first day of February, 1847, Major Clark and Captain Weight- 
man arrived, bringing with them one hundred and thirty men, four six- 
pounders, and two twelve-pound howitzers—thus increasing our force to 
athousand men. On their arrival, our company was sent to the Presidio 
del San Elecario, a large fort, standing at the lowest end of the city, 
where we encamped. This fort has, evidently, been once very strong; 
and covers more than eight acres of ground. It incloses, within its walls, 
a pretty church, through which I wandered alone one morning. The 
Mexicars are jealous of their churches, and do not willingly allow a 
heretic to enter alone. I lifted up the veils which concealed the differ. 
ent figures in the niches around the walls; aad, gazing on their gaudily 
dressed and painted saintships,I felt that any little girl at home would 
have been ashamed of such a badly dressed set of dolis. 

Leaving the church, I came to the door of the priest’s house ; and hear 
ing voices, made free to goin. The padre was sitting under the porch, 
inside of the yard, arguing strenuously witha Spanish merchant. The 
priest was a good specimen. His exact weight I will not dare to guess but 

it was not much less than three hundred pounds, His shaven crown, 
sandaled feet, dark robe. large wooden rosary and hempen girdle perfect. 
eda monk's portrait. He rose, and would not reseat himself until a 





servant had brought me astool. We conversed alitie in French together, 
but a woman having carried a substantial breakfast, well set off with 
plate, into his room, he very soon politely dismissed us both, expressing 
a wish to see us at some other time. I should have been more impressed 
with his politeness, ifit had embraced an invitation to break fast. 

I walked with the merchant to the Aicalde’s office, and found there a 
respectable-looking couple waiting my companion’s return. These peo 
plehad an only daughter attached toa young neighbour, who had gone, 
a few days before, to this priest, to obtain permission to marry her. As 
all the parties were poor, the bridegroom had sold off his three cows to 

ay the marriage fee; the amount of which not being fixed, the priest 
io the right to charge whatever he pleases. In this case, he had pock- 
eted the avails of the cows; and then told the bridegroom that he must 
have much more before he could officiate. The poor lover had stated 
this to the bride’s parents, and they sold of their stock, and paid the 
priest enough to makeabout one hundred dollars. His monksbip coolly 
pocketed this also; and then informed the party ke bad not got near 


Rurat Simpecicity.—A sporting gentleman, attended by his servant, 
lately entered a western hostelrie, for the parpose of refreshing the in- 
ner man. They were met by the landlady, who welcomed her visitors, 
but next moment gave a look of alarm at the guns, and reminiscences of 
“melancholy and fatal accidents,” duly chronicled in a thousand and one 
different newspapers, crowded on her sensitive memory. “ Oh, sirs,” 
she exclaimed, “ are thae gunsloaded ?” ‘“ Yes,” was thereply. ‘‘ Dear 
me, but I canna allow loaded guns in my house ; I couldna bide the 
thoct o’t—nae ane kens what dreadfw’ mischanter might happen.” “O! 
bring me a cork; I'll makeit all right,” said Mr. The keeper in 
a moment caught his master’s cue—with the hostess’s help got the article. 
Mr. and his man then pared the halved cork nicely down to the 
proper size, and corked up each barrel! The ruse succeeded; the land- 
lady's terror was appeased, and no accident happened with the guns! 

Too Earty ror Dinner.—Yesterday week, a little while after four 
o’clock in the evening, Lord Sandon surprised the mayor by a visit to 
the Town-hall. His worship, in surprise, inquired the cause. ‘ Todine 
with you, to be sure,” was his lordship’s reply. ““Why, ’tis next Friday,” 
said his worship; upon which Lord Sandon called a car, and returned 
home by the half-past four o’clock train.—Liverpool Journal. 

Lire anv Deatu.—“ Life is sweet and death bitter,” said Sir Anthony 
Kingstozi to Bishop Hooper at the stake. “ True, friend,” replied Hoop- 
er; “but the death to come is more bitter, and the life to come more 
sweet.” 





Sratues.—A proposal frou Mr. Milnes to erect a statue of Nelson in 
Norwich has been accepted. The statue is seven feet high, and to cost 
seven hundred guineas. The bishop is interesting himself in favour of 
the project; the same artist has been selected by the Board of Ord- 
nance to execute the full length ofthe Duke of Wellington, to be placed 
in the Tower of London. In Edinburgh, twenty-four Waverley figures 
are s'ill required to complete the Scott monument. Another Waverley 
ball is to be got up to raise the sum required (L.2,000). Gibbon’s second 
statue of Huskisson, recently erected in Camning-place, Liverpool, is of 
bronze, and stands nine feet high. 

DisreGaRD For Loxpon ANrtiquitizs.—In the ninth part of Mr. 
C. Roach Smith’s valuable Collectanea Antiqua (etchings of ancient re- 
mains illustrative of the habits and history of past ages), the author finds 
reason again to refer to the “ ae disregard in which our city anti- 
quities are continued to be held by the authorities.” He says that a 
piece of Roman sculpture found during excavations for a sewer in Hart- 
street, Crutched Friars, representing the Dee Matres or Matrone, which 
“ throws a light upon one of the forms of worship prevailing in Roman 
Loudon, and has been made the means of institutigg successful inquiry 
into the superstition of our ancestors, at the present moment lies ne- 
glected in an outhouse in the City stoneyard.” 

A person being asked what was meant by the realities of life answer- 
ed—*‘ Real estate, real money, and a real good dinner, none of which 
could be realized without real hard work.” 

A Fratterine Excertion.—An eccentric farmer, whow as recently at 
a tea-table, where there wers several fine girls sipping their twank ay, 
wasasked what he thought ofacertaiu lady who was then absent? “ Oh,”’ 
replied he, “ she is the plainest woman I ever saw in my life, the pre- 
sent company excepted ?” 

Law.—The Chinese call going to law “ losing a cow to win a cat.” 

Recoiziections or Jenny Linp.—A crushed hat, a torn coat, and no 
seat.— Pasquin. 

Spare THE Rop, &c.—A writer on school discipline says, ‘‘ Withouta 
liberal use of the rod it is impossible to make boys smart.” 

Futuer.—The well known author of “ British Worthies” wrote his 
own epitaph, as it appears in Westminster Abbey. It consists of only four 
words, but it speaks volumes, viz:—* Here lies Fuller’s earth.” 

A PuNstrr waited several hours at the door of a Mr. Snow, in the 


midst of a heavy shower, in order to say to him, when he came out, * Hail, 
Mr. Snow! if you go out in the rain you will certainly be mist.” 
PuncTiLiovus.—In the Times, a week or two ago, a gentleman inserted 


an apology (in an advertisement) fur passing a friend in the street without 
ae 2 ' 
speaking ! 
Tue Toncve.—By examining the tongue of their patient, physicians 
discover the diseases of the body; and philosophers, the dseases of the 
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SOCIETY LIBRARY LECTURE ROOM, 348 BROADWAY. 

R. LYNNE respectfully announces that he will give his First Series ¢f Musical 
4 Iilustrations to Shakspeare, at the above Room, on the evenings of TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and TUESDAY, December 7th, 16th, and 2ist. 

The Plays selected for Hiustration. with Introductory Remarks and Readings, will 

he Tempest—As You Like It—Macbeth - Hamlet—and Midsuromer Night’s Dream. 

The following Vocalists are engaged :—Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss De Luce, Mrs. 
Jone, and Miss M. L. Leach, from England, her first appearance in America, Mr. John- 
son, and Mr. S. L. Leach. The Chorus selected irom Members of the American Mu. 
sical Institute. Conductor, Mr. George Loder, 

Admission each evening, One Dollar; tickets for the Series of 3 Evenings, Two Dol. 
lars. Tickets to be had at the different Music Stores, of Mr. C. 8S. Francis, Bookseller, 
Broadway, and of Mr, Lynne, 39 Mercer-street. 

Doors open athalf-past 7. "To commence at 8 o'clock. nov 27—2 
THE ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carp—Mr, W. WHALE and Daugh- 

ter respectfully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn, 
that their classes tor 1847-8 will commence at Constitution Hall, 650 Broadway, on 
Tuesday. October 15, and at Goth:e fiall, Brooklyn, on Monday, October 18, Classes 
for ladies and gentlemen at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29. . Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 


at the private Academy,68 Sixth Ave i 1 iven. 
ulars in future advertisement and ps Tid  REreEENG 9 aad ry a i 

















JOsera GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 Joba 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment: f these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. CLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade, 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine} article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillout has determined te avail himself of that Protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

1n pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating’bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him(the defendant) from making or offering for,sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at«nce, on dige 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott's name or 
trade marks. nov 6. 





— -————=s 


Pprsnre FORTE INSTRUCTION AND SINGING.—C. E. CasTLe, from London 
solicits the attention of ladies and gentlemen to his unique system o: instruction,a 
commends himself to pareuts and heads of families who wish their child:en taught by a 
patient and persevering master. C. E.C. can give reference to families where he is 
teaching, as also to the most distinguished professors of the city, (among whom are Geo. 
Loder, Esq.end H. C. Timm, Esq.) both as to his efficiency and pleasing method of im- 

arting a knowledge of music, and guarantee his pupils a rapid improvemen; in this de- 
ightful art. Terms quite moderate, and lessons givenat any part of the city, or Brook- 
lyn, Ly at the subscriber’s residence, 65 Franklin-street, one door east of Broad way. 

sept 25—Sm. 





BUFFAto, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 bours- 
From Buffalo to Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wits the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen. master, 800 tons bur- 
then, low _——< engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit ever y Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffalo every Mo: day 
and Thursday ela 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours. : 

The LONDON, G. E. Willoughby, master, leaves Buffalo for Petroit every Monday 
and Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffaio ever) Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—tbrough in 22 hours. 7 

The above boats are, for strength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, nov surpassed 
by *ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. 

Passengers will be recsipiee from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage sale, rapid, comfortable, and 
dunctual. aug 7—3m. 








"THE BEN FRANKLIN, No. 3 MORTOM PLACE, BOSTON.—The subseri 
ber erie tat informs his friends and the public of Boston, amongst whom he flat- 
ters himselfhe has a numerous and highly respectable acquaintance, that be has taken 
this House, and has fitted it up in the most approved manner. His intention isto afford 
to Clubs and Private Parties a tlouse similar in character tothe best conducted estab- 
lish nent in Europe and this country, aud hopes, by strict attention to his business, to 
give satisfaction to his customers. 
The hoase wiil be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in 
this and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will ve spared to de 
them justice 
( Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can olways 
be obtained at the *“* Ben FRANKLIN.” 
N. B.—The House will invariably be closed on Sundays, 
nov 18S—tf 


THOMAS MORGAN. 
CAREY AND VER VALEN, 

SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 








Georce Carry, 


Josern Watson Ver VALEN. nov 6—Sm 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
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‘aA SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,’ 


(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
(Chief Office for America, 74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman, Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorham A. Worth, Eeq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Sanne! S. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Hathicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained ai the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colcnies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N, A. Colonies. 


aug 28. 








B ANKS, FINANCES, RAIL ROADS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—Tue Banx- 
ER’s MAGAZINE, published, 17 Wall street, containing Statistics of the Banks of all 
the Staies. Imporiantiega! decisious in the uglish and Amer ican Courts respecting 
hanks, bills of exchange, notes, &c.; accounts of foreign banking insiitutions ; debts 
and finances of the several States, on the currency of France, Russia, and Hamburg. 

The subscribers to the present volume will receive a valuable map showing all 
the Rail Roads in Great Britain, with aistances; also a map of Rail Road Routes from 
the Atlantic to St. Louis, compiled from authentic seurces In preparation, a list ofall 
the banks in the United States and British provinces. with names of Cashiers and Pre- 
sidents, amount of capital of each. Terms, Three Dollars er annum. (single numbers not 
sold.) J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher. 

nov 6—4i" 





ENRY KINDON, (late Yeo), GLOVER AND LEATHER DRESSER, at his old 
stand, 295 Pearl-street, New York, respectfully calls the attention of Ladies and 
Gertiemen to the notice of DOE SKIN WRAPPERS, so highly recommended by phy- 
sicians as a preventive to consumption, and in most cases a certain cure to rheumatism. 
Ladies waited upon at their residence by Mrs. K. nov 6—at.* 








RITISH AND NORTH = ERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tos 
and 440 horse power each. : 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ..cccccsceccesevcccecccsesecececees Capt, Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .ccccenerecececececccccessesseeessCapt Edward G, Lott. 
Britannia, ..eccce---cccerceccceccceseecesseesCapt, John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ...0--s0---eeeceeeeereriseeereeeeesscupt Charles H. £.Judkins 
ACAGIA,.+e+eeerseerensesresesereresreceeseeses CADE William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, vjgHatifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON _ FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1847, Cambria, on the 4th Oct., 1847 

Cambria ‘“ Ist Nov., 1847. Caledunia, ‘* 19th Oct.. 1847, 

Cal donia, “ 16th Nov 1547. Britannia, “ 4th Nv., 1847, 

Britannia, “ Ist Dec., =. » : Hibernia, “ m. Nov, A 

ngers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Nese rate ou From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These shipscarry ezperienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidfor, 

Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(ey In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cone 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool and Halifax and Boston,aad between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships aow building are 


The America The Niag ara 


« Canada ‘* Europe. oct 16. 
Urper,canapa COLLEGE.—The midsummer vacation willend on September 
7 
a TERMS: . 
£ Ss. D. 
Day Scuoitars.—Preparatory Form - - - - 6 O Oper annum. 
College Form - - - - - 6 0 0 ‘ 
£ s. D. 
Boarpers.—Preparatory Form x oe - - + 30:16 0 per annum 
College Form - - . - - - = 16 2 
OprioNAL Brancnes—(Extra.)\—Hebrew or German 1 5 0 per quar te! : 
Hebrew and German - oa S * 
Ornamental Drawing - - 1 ° 0 


Singing and Instrumental Music 1 0 0 | 
mes“). P. DE LA HAYE, Collector | cot —_ 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, Sept. 6, 1347. ; 
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= : omy vill herea: ter leav 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secon . Line.]—The ships of this Line | boob e 


New York on tie Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each moron Havre. 
From New York, , 14th of Feb. Jane,end Oct. 
.Jan. MayandSept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, Me ¥ ¢ . 
— Feb. J me Rae Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, ami Nov 


. , ar, 16th April, Avg.and Dec 
Ist March, Jaly and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th May, 2. and Jan. 


. “ : }. Funk, master, ag 
Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk n astei, combining all that may be Fe 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpae od, «Passengers will be supplied 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage !* + liquors. Goods intended for these 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines amr i” 


essels will be forwarded by the subscribers, tree pie ry other than the ex pemses @¢- 
vessels wi i phage he nyt nassage, apply to 
yuaily incurred on them For freight or pass°6° Riv. HINCKEN, Agen’s, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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SSFUL RESULT OF THE HUDSON’S BAY 
ve COMPANY’S ARCTIC sd ehap eb ‘ vam 
ie known that in July, 1846, the Hudson’s Bay Company dispatche 
<sTanpetie of 13 fateh from Fort Churchill, in Hudson's Bay, under 
the command of Dr. John Rae, for the purpose ot epslite ye the unex- 
plored portion of the Arctie Coaet at the north-eastern angle of the Ameri- 
‘can continent. This expedition has now returned, after having traced 
the coast all the way from the Lord Mayors Bay of Sir John Ross to 
within a few miles of the Straits of the Fury and the Hecla—thas proving 
Sir John Ross to have been correct in statin Boothia Felix to be a pen- 
insula. The details will be found in the following abstract of a report 
just received by tne Hudson's tied Company :— ’ , 

«“ To the Governor, Deputy Governor, and Committee of the Hon. Hud 

son’s Bay Company. 

« Hon. Sirs,—l have the honour to inform you that the expedition, 
under my charge, which left Churchill on the 5th of July, 1846, for the 

urpose of tracing the coast of America between Dease and Simpson’s 

‘arthest, aud the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, returned in safety to this 
place on the 6th inst., after having, by pg | over the ice and snow 
fa the spring, surveyed the coast from the Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir John 
Ross to within eight or ten miles of tae Fury and Hecla Strait ; thus prov- 
ing that eminent navigator was correct in stating Boothia Felix to bea 
portion of the American continent. a 

“ After leaving Churchill the crews of the boats were divided into 
watches, so that we continued under sail day and night whenever the 
weather was sufficiently moderate. 

“On the 15th, when 10 miles to the north of Cape Fullerton, we first 
met with ice, which was so heavy and,closely packed that it was at last 
found unecessary t» seek shelter in a deep aud narrow inlet that oppur- 
tanely presented itsclf. We were detained here two days, during which 
I found that our harbour formed the estuary of a considerable stream, on 
the beach ueur the mouth of which a great number of seals were lying. 
The latitude, 64d. 6m. 45s. north was observed : variation of the compass, 
22d. 10m. west. . 

“ We reached the most southerly opening of Wager River on the 22d, 
and were detained all day by immense quaniities of heavy ice driving in 
With the flood and out aguin with the ebb tide, which ran at the rete of 
seven or eight miles an hour, forcing up the ice and grinding it agatust 
the rocks, causing a noise resembling thunder. . 

« On the 23d we made the traverse from the south to the north side of 
the entrance of Wager River with some difficulty, and holding on our 
course towards Repulse Bay, about seven p. m., on the 24th, we rounded 
Cape Hope, aud sailed up during the night to within eight mi'es of the 
head of the bay, where we cast anchor fora few hours, under shelter of a 
small island near its south shore. 

“ At three p. m., on the 25th, we entered Gibson’s Cove, on the banks 
of which i was rejoiced to observe three Esquimaux tents, and four of the 
natives standing onthe shore. They appeared much alarmed at our 
approach ; but their fears were soon dispelied on my landing with the in- 
terpreter, ond explaining our friendly iatentions towards them. None of 
the party had ever visited Churchill, but one or two of the women had 
seen Captuin Parry’s ships both at Igloo-lake and Winter Island, anu they 
still wore beads round their wrists which they had obtained from on 
board those vessels. They had neither heard nor seen anything of Sir 
Joba Franklin. 

“From a chart drawn by one of the party I inferred that the Arctic 
Sea (named Akkoolee), to the west of Melville peninsula, was'not more 
than 40 miles distant, in a N. N. W. direction, and that about 35 miles of 
the distance was occupied by deep lakes; 60 that we would have ouly 
five miles of laud to drag our boat over, a mode of proceeding which | 
had decided upon, even had the distance been much greater, in preference 
to going round by the Fury and Hecla Strait. 

** Having unloaded the boats, and placed one of them, with the greater 
part of the cargo, in security, the other was hauled three miles up arapid 
aud narrow river, which flowed from one of the lakes we were to pass 
through. ‘his work occupied us the whole of the 26th, as the curient 
was very strong,and the chaunel so full of large boulder stones that the 
men were frequently up to the waist in ice-cold water whilst lift ng or 
launching the boatover these impediments. 

“Our landing-place was found to be in latitude 66d. 32m. 1s north. 
The rate of the chrouometer had become so irregular that it could not be 
depended upon for finding the longitude. During the winter it stopped 
altogether. 

‘On the 27th, leaviag one man in charge of our stores, &c., which were 
placed en ciche ou the rocks and covered with oilcloths, the rest of the 
party, assisted by three Esquimaux, carried what baggage and provisions 
were necessary tothe boat. The distance from this part of the river tu 
where it issues from the lake being only a mile and a half, and the current 
being less rapid, we soon reached the lake, which was six miles long, and 
varied from balfa mile to 200 yards in breadth, its depth being in some 
piaces upwards of 30 fatuoms. 

“ After trave:sing several lakes, and crossing over six ‘ portages,’ on 
the Ist of August we entered a shallow stream flowing to the northward 
Following this, we arrived at the sea at 5 p.m., inlat. 67d. 13m. 00s. north 
longitule, by account, 87d. 30m. west. The tide being out, tne men had 
some rest, which they much required after their hard labour. 

“‘Texpeciel to have got the boat floated during the night, but was dis. 
appointed, as the water did not rise by two feet so high as it bad done 
the previous day, a circumstance which I could account for only by a 
change of wind from north west to south. 

“ Early on the morning of the 2d we carried the baggage a mile further 
down the stream, and afterwards, with much trouble, dragged our boat 





over some shoals, 

“ We were now afloat in a salt water lake of a few miles in width, and | 
we steered towards the only apparent opening, bearing north. On pass | 
ing a point to our left two Esquimaux tents came into view. As we had | 
mot yet breakfasted, | went ou shore whilst the men were cooking to as- 
eertain if there were any inhabitants. After calling once or twice out- 
side the door of one of the tents, an old woman popped out her head, ard 
an aged man soon after appeared. From then | learned that the sea 
before us was continually full of ice, and could with difficulty be traversed 
in their kayaksor small canoes. 

_ “Appearauces led me tu suppose that this information was correct, bu 
it was uecessary to judge for myself and at least make an attempt to get 
forward, although not a pool of open water could be seen to seaward. 

“ After lauding three of our men, who had assisted us across, aud who 
were to return ty Repulse Bay, and giving some presents to our new 
friends, we pushed off, and stood to the north-west among heavy and 
closely packed ice, through which we made very little progress. Ran- 
ges ot low granite hills Tined the coast, at sume placesa few hundred 
yards distant from it, at other places projecting into the sea. 

“After tracing the shore for 11 miles we passed a steep rocky point 
which was named Point Hargrave. When a few miles past Point Har- 
grave, being completely stepped by ice, we put on shore and found a 

rge sledge, half of which we cut up for fuel, intending to pay the owner, 
whom I was pretty sure of finding on my return. 

“At Il a.m. on the 3d we rounded ahigh bluff cape, which was call- 
edjafter the lady of Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

*« It is situated in latitude 67d. 28m. 00s. north ; longitude, by account, 
87d. 40m. west. 

*“* With much exertion we advanced three miles beyond the cape, when 
we were enclosed by the ice, so that we could neither advance nor re- 
treat. The shore still kept its north-west trending, and presented a suc- 
eessivn of low muddy points and alternate bays. Into each of the 
latter a deep ravine opened, which during the melting of the snow in 
“pring must form the beds of considerable streams, although at present 
taey were nearly dry. The tides here were very irregular in their height, 
one tide flowing 8 or J0 feet, and the next not above half as much. The 
depth of water within 100 yards of the shore was from three to five fath- 
oms ona bottom of mad and sand. 

“There was a fresh breeze off shore on the 5th, which had but little 
effect upon the ice. I therefure determined on returning, and if possi- 
ble crossing over to Melville Peninsula for the purpose of tracing its 
‘@bores to the Fury and Hecla Strait. By chopping off some pieces of ice 
aud pashing aside others, after much exertion we enotectied in getting. 
eur boat among ice somew hat less closely packed. During our deteution, 
the weather had been so foggy that no observation of any valae could be 
obtaived; our clothes were all the time either quite wet or damp, our 
fael wae nearly expended, and we had mach difficulty in finding water 
that was drinkable. 

“I had travelled five miles along the coast, but the walking was so 


fatiguing that 1 gave up all hopes of performing the service on foot at 
this season. 





OLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 


‘* Working our way among the ice until a mile or two past Point Har-| of the deputy governor of the company. Not being able to reach the 


. 


gra ve, there now a peared to be sufficient open water to allow us to | land on its north side we built our house upon the ice. The north pomt 


cross over to Melville Peninsula, the nearest point of which bore N.E, 
(true) distant 10 miles. ; j 

“We completed the traverse in five hours amidst torrents of rain, ac- 
companied by thuader and lightning, the wind having shifted from south- 
west to east. 

“« Having secured the boat to the rocks, the men, although drenched 
to the skin, went immediately to sleep in their wet clothes, eighteen 
hours’ hard work at the oars and ice poles having thoroughly tired 
them all. 

“ There was a thick fog with rain all the night of the 6th, but about 
six o’clock on the morning of the 7th a fresh breeze from 8.E. dispersed 
the mist. As soon as the weather cleared up we started, but our progress 


| was very slow; in four hours we gained as many miles, and were again 


stopped by our constant enemy. Some deer were seen feeding among 
the rocks, and [ landed for the purpose of endeavouring to get some veni- 
son, but the auimals were too shy to be approached. An hour’s sunshine 
dried our clothes and bedding, and thus made us feel rather more com- 
fortable than we had been for some days past. The breeze having dri- 
ven the ice a short distance off shore we ran a league to the northward. 
The wind having increased to a gale it became dangerous to proceed 
among the ice; we therefore pushed tor the shore, which was only a 
quarter of a mile distaut, but we had much trouble in reaching it, 
although pulling six oars, and ran much risk of being crushed by 
overhanging masses of ice, under which we were obliged to pass. 

“ Early on the 8th, it became calm, and so slight had been the effect 
of the late gale that the ice bad nearly surrounded us before we got our 
anchor up. The boat could not be placed in safety here; I therefore 
decided on running back to our starting point, and there await some fa- 
vourable change. A light breeze aided our retreat, but the ice followed 
close in our rear, and before we had been half an hour under shelter, 
every spot of open water was filled up. 

“[ learned from our Esquimaux acquaintances that the deer had al- 
ready commenced migrating southward. 

“ This being the case I prepared to walk across to Repulse Bay, to 
learn how the men left there were getting forward with the arrangements 
for wintering. Leaving three men in charge of the buat, I started on the 
9th, in company with the other three, and reached our destination vn the 
following day attwo p.m. A few deer had been shot and some salmon 
caught, but neither were yet abundant. 

“The Esquimaux had gone to the lakes and stationed themselves at 
the several deer passes, where they watch for and intercept the animals 
with their swift cauoes, aud spear them in the water. 

“After mature consideration I determined on giving up all hopes of 
prosecuting the survey at present. 

“* My reasons for arriving at this conclusion I shall here briefly men- 
tion, as such a step may seem somewhat premature. I saw from the 
state of the ice and the prevalence of northerly winds that there was no 
likelihood of our completing the whole of the proposed survey this sea- 
son; and, although part of the coast, either towards the Strait of the Fury 
and Hecla or towards Dease and Simpson’s furthest, might be traced, 
yet to accomplish even this might detain us so long, that there would be 
no time to make the necessary preparations for wintering, and we should 
thus be under the necessity of returning to Churchill without accom- 
plishing the object of the expedition, or if we remained at Repulse Bay 
ran the risk of starving, for | could obtain no promise of supplies trom 
the natives, and all the provisions thut we carried with us amounted to 
not more than four months’ expenditure, which was all that our boats 
couldcarry. We should thus have to depend almost altogether on our 
own exertions for the meaus of existence both in regard to food and 
fuel. 

“On the 11th, retaining one man with myself, to guard our stores and 
attend the nets, the remaining six were sent to assist in bringing over 
the boat. They returned on the 15th, haviug been only two days cros- 
sing. Two Esquimaux had accompanied them to assist, and also to act 
as guides ; three of the ‘ portages’ were thus avoided, and the party had 
likewise the advantage of a fine fair breeze in the lakes. The Esqui- 
maux had wrought well and were liberally rewarded. One of them, a 
merry little fellow, named Ivit-Chak (Anglice Seahorse) was engaged to 
accompany me on my intended spring journeys over the snow and ice, 

“All bands were now busily occupied in making preparations for a 
long and cold winter. To build a house was our first object, and, there 
being no wood, stones were collected at a favourable spot, in a hollow 
on the north side of the river, a quarter of a mile from the sea. Our hun- 
ters, Nibitabo and Ouligbuck, were continually on the look out for game, 
aud whenever I had leisure I shouldered my rifle, and had frequently 
some fine sport among the deer, shooting seven one day within two miles 
of our encampment. 


“ On the 2d of September our house was furnished. Its internal di- 
mensions were 20 feet long by 14 feet broad: height in front 7 1-2 feet, 
sloping to 5 1-2 at the back. The roof was formed of oilcloths and morse 
skin coverings, the masts and oars of our boats serving as rafters. The 
door was made of parchment deer skins stretched over a frame of wood. 
It was named Fort Hope, and it was situated in latitude 66d. 32m. 16s. 
north, longitude (by a number of sets of lunar distances) 86d. 55m, 5ls. 
west. The variation ofthe compass on the 30th August, 1846, was 62d. 
50m. 30s. west; dip of the needle 88d. 14m.; and the mean time of 100 
vertical vibrations in the line of declination 226s. 

“ During the open water, salmon were caught in the bay, but amarine 
iusect, somewhat resembling a shrimp in miniature, cut up our nets so 
much that it was impossible to keep them in repair. Steeping the nets 
in a strong decoction of tobacco had no effect. 

* On the l6thof October the thermometer first fell to zero, and the 
greater part of the reindeer had passed. We had at this date shot 130 
of these auimals, and during the yemaiader of the month, and in, Novem- 
ber 32 more were killed, so that with 200 partridges and a few salmon, 
our provision store (built of snow) was pretty weil stocked. 

“ Safli cient fuel had been coliected to last, if economically used, for 
cooking until spring, and | had shot a couple of seals, which produced 
oil enough for our lamps. 

“ By nets set in the lakes under the ice some salmon were caught, but 
the numbers caught were latterly so few that on the 4th of January the 
nets were taken up. 

“Our house, long before that time, had become sufficiently cold, the 
temperature in my room (a small space separated from the rest of the 
dwelling bya partition of oilcloth) was frequently from 10d. to 12d. 
below zero, The men’s quarters, on account of the number crowded 
together, were rather less cold, nor did we receive avy heat from our 
tire when cooking, as the chimny (not being built on the most spproved 
ptinciples) obstinately refused to allow any smoke to pass through it 
without the door being open. Fortunately the majority of the party had 
been accustomed to cold weather, and being all in excellent health our 
trifling discomforts furnished the subject ef many a joke. 

“ The winter was extremely stormy, indeed so much so that frequent- 
ly we could not move 50 yards from the house for several days together. 
On those occasions we took only one meal per day. The prevailing 
winds were from the northwestward, and the lowest temperature we ex- 
perienced, 47d. below zero, occurred on the 8th of January. 

“ Towards the end of Feburary preparations for our spring journeys 
were commenced. Two sleds, resembliug those used by the Esquimaux, 
were made by nailing together some of the battens which formed the 
ceiling of our boats. 


‘In the beginning of March the reindeer began to migrate north- 
ward, but were very shy. One wasshot by Nibitabo on the 11th. 

“ I had intended setting out on my journey over the land and ice on 
the Ist of April, bat an accident that happened to Ouligbuck deta ined 
Me until the 5th, on which day I left Fort Hope, in company with three 
men, the SS sepeng Ibit-chuck, and Ouligdack’s son as interpreter. 

‘“‘ Our bedding and provisions were placed on two sledges, each drawn 
by four dogs; fortwo days our route was the same as that by boat 
through the lakes last autumn. On the 7th, when two miles from the 
sea, We struck across land to the westward, and built our snow house on 
a small lake four miles from Point Hargrave. This being the last fresh 
water lake we were likely tosee for some days, our sled runners were 
re-iced, and an Es¢uimaux who had assisted us thus far with his sled and 
dogs returned to his home. 

* A strong breeze of head wind, with thick snow drift, impeded our 
progress on the 8th, but we nevertheless advanced seven miles beyond 
Uape Lady Pelly before encamping. The 9th proved fine, and the ice 
was less rough than that passed over the previous day, but our dogs began 
to fail,and one of them having become quite useless was shot. 

‘About midday on the 10th we arrived opposite a rounded point which 
was named a Weynton. ‘Our course now lay across a bay about six 
miles deep and ten wide, which received the name of Colvile, in honour 


| 





of the bay, which we reached the following foreneon, was called Beau- 
fort, after the learved aud scientific bydrographer to the Admiralty. 

“ The land, which had hitherto been rocky, and ran in a N.N.W. di- 
rection, now turned to the north, and became gradually more level, ex- 
hibiting every indicationofa lime-stone country. Our next en - 
ment was in Keith Bay, situated in 639 17m. 00s. N., long 88° 23m. 00s. W.. 

“ The coast here took asharp turn tothe eastward, and our Esqui- 
maux companion informed me, that by crossing overland, ina north- 
west direction, to a large bay which he had formerly visited, we should 
shorten our distance considerably. I decided on adopting the plan pro- 
posed, and left the coast on the morniug of the 12th. 

“ On the 15th, which was very stormy, with a temperature of 20° be- 
low zero, we arrived at the steep mud banks of the bay spoken of b 
our guide and called by him, Ak-ku li-gu-wiak. Its surface was mark 
with a number of high rocky islands, towards the highest of which (six 
or seven miles distant ) we directed our course, and were befure sunset 
comfortably housed under asnow roof. We had the extreme good for- 
tune to find some fuel by digging under the snow, and could thus afford 
to have our pemmican warmed aud a kettle of tea made. A gale of north 
wind made this the coldest day we had been exposed to during the 
journey, and not one of the party (not even the Esquimaux ) escaped 
without being severely marked on the face. 

‘“ Asthe dogs were now nearly useless I determined on leaving them 
here with some of the party, including the Esquimaux, for the pur 
of recruiting their strength, and, if possible, to kill seals, which were nu- 
merous ; whilst 1, with two of the men, proceeded to trace the remainder 
of the unexplored coast. The 16th was so stormy that we could not at- 
tempt tocross the bay, but a search was made among the islands for 
Esquimaux, the recent foot-tracks of two of whom het been noticed the 
previous day. No natives were found, although there were numerous 
signs of their having been in the neighbourhood a few days ago, 

“ Early inthe morning of the 17th [ set out in company with two of 
the men, for the purpose of following the coast to some point surveyed 
by Sir John Ross, as I now felt confident that that veteran discoverer was 
correct in his opinion as to Boothia Felix being part of the American 
continent. We directed our course to the furthest visible land which 
bore NW (true. ) 

“The weather was beautiful but cold, and the ice being smooth, a 
brisk walk of 17 miles brought us to the point towards which we had been 
proceeding, in time to obtain a meridian observation of the san. Ca 
Berens is situated in latitude 69° 4m. 12s. north, and longitude 90° 35s, 
west. Itis formed eutirely of granite partially covered with moss, 
Thirteen miles beyond this we arrived at two narrow points in the small 
bay, between which we built our snow hut, which being made too small 
we passed a rather uncomfortable night. Bed and bedding for the party 
cousisted of one blanket and a hairy deer skin, the latcer being placed on 
the snow to prevent our clothes getting wet. 

‘* The shore still trended to the N.W., and we had not travelled more 
than four leagues on the 18th when the coast took a sharp turn to the 
eastward. We had beentracing the west side of a deep inlet which 
was named Halkett, after one of the members of your honourable 
board. 

“As we were now near the latitude and longitude of Lord Mayor’s 
Bay of Sir Johu Ross, i strack across land nearly in a north direction, and, 
at noon, when passing over a considerable lake, the latitude 69° 26m. Is. 
north was observed. Advancing three miles beyond we reached anoth. 
er lake, and as there was yet no appearance of the sea, 1 ordered my 
companions to build a snow hutand search for fuel whilst [ went to look 
for the coast. 

“ A walk of twenty minutes brought me to an inlet not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. This [ traced to the westward for three miles, 
when my course was again obstructed by land. Ascending some high 
rocks, from which a good view couid be obtained, I thought 1 could dis- 
tinguish rough ice in the desired direction. With renewed hopes I set 
out at a rapid pace, plunging among deep snow, scrambling over rocks 
and through rough ice, until { gained some rising ground close to the 
beach. From the spot where I now stood, as far as the eye could see to 
the north-west, lay a large extent of ice-covered sea, studded with innu- 
merable islands. Lord Mayor’s Bey was before us, and the islands were 
those named by Sir John Ross, the Sons of the Clergy of the Church of 
Scoiland. 

“ The’ isthmus which connects the land to the northward with Boothia 
Felix, is only ene mile broad, and, to judge by the number of stone 
marks set up on it, it appears to be a favourite resort of the natives. Its 
latitude is 69d. 31m. north, longitude, by account, 91d. 29m. 30s. west. 
With a grateful heart to Him who bad thus brought our journey so far to 
a successful termination, I began to retrace my steps towards my com- 
panions, and at a late hour reached the snow hut—an excellent roomy 
one—in which I enjoyed a pleasant night’s rest after the iatigues of the 
day. 

Oe the following morning, after taking possession of our discoveries 
with the usual formalities, we traced the inlet eastward. When we had 
gone four miles, the land to our left turned up the north, leaving an 
opening in that direction two miles wide, bounded on the east by one or 
more islands. The strait separating these from the mainland was in some 


places very narrow, and ran aboutsouth. Finding uu the morning of the 


20th that we were at the head of a deep inlet, | was obliged to take the 
straightest route across land, towards our snow hat of the 17th, as our 
provisions were all but cousumed. There were many steep hills to be 
climbed and deep ravines to be crossed, before we reached Halkett inlet. 
This we at last etfected a little before midday ; the snow being very soft. 
made the distance, only 10 miles, appear like 20. We reached our old 
hut at2 p.m. One of the men sutfered so much from fatigue and inflam. 
mation of the eyes that i went on alune daring the following day, leaving 
Corrigal, a fine, able young Orkneyman, to come on at a slower pace 
with his lame companion. 

« When five miles from the island where the rest of the party had 
been left, 1 was met by four Esquimaux whom I had not seen befure. 
After shaking hands with them they wished me to visit their houses, 
which were close at hand; but as my men were not in sight, and as I 
was quite unarmed, I declined the invitation, but with some trouble pre- 
vailed on them to follow me to our encampment. This was a fortunate 
mecting for us, as we obtained a quantity of seals’ blubber for fuel and 
dogs’ fuod, and some of the flesh and blood of the same animal for our 
own use. A couple of fine large dogs were also bought. 

“As we were all more or less affected with snow-blindness, and the dogs 
were still weak, we remained on the island, which I found to be situated 
in latitude 68d. 53m. 44s. north; longitude, by account, 89d. 56m. 00s. 
west. It is formed almost entirely of granite, and is upwards of 756 feet 
above the level of the sea. From the highest point of it I obtained a fine 
view of the bay, and was thus saved the trouble of tracing its shores. It 
extends 16 or 18 miles to the southward, and contains a number of rocky 
islands, the highest of them being tuat on which we encamped. 

“The bay was naned Pelly Bay, after the governor of the company; 
and the group of islands, Harrison Islands, 

“ Having now as much seals’ flesh and blood as would maintain us for 
six days on halfallowance, I determined on tracing the shores of the land 
over which we had travelled on our outward journey. 

+» Weset out on the morning of the 24th, and directed our course to the 
eastward of the north; the coast preserved this trending for 25 miles, and 
then ran eight miles due east, forming a cape which was named Cape 
Chapman. We now turned south-east, and continued this course 40 
miles, and finally south 35, which brought us to Keith Bay om the 30th, 
when, on acconut of astrong galeof wind and thick drift, we had 
much trouble in finding a small ‘cacho’ of provisions left here in 
passing. ; . 

“The whole of the land which we had traced during the last seven 
days was low and flat, and very regular in its outline, there being few 
or no bays and points. It was named Simpson’s Peninsula. 

“ During the remainder of our journey we followed, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the same route as that by which we had passed in the opposite diree- 
tion, and arrived at Repulse Bay onthe 5th of May, ali safe, und well, bat 
as black as negroes, trom the combined effects of frost bites and oil 
smoke. . 

“ At our winter quarters everything had gone on prosperously. 

“ Having still to trace the west shore of Melville Peninsula, i started 
for this purpose on the evening of the 13th of May, intending to \favel by 
night with a chosen party of tour men. 

** Our course to the sea was nearly dae north, through a chain of lakes, 
and on the 16th we built our snow hut on Cape Thomas Simpson, in 
lat. 67d. 19m. 14s. north, long. 87d. 00m. west, a rocky point which IL 
bad visited last autumn in the boat. From this place I sent back a fati- 
gue party of three men and a sledge of dogs that had assisted us thus far, 
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As the dogs were of little use during the last journey, I took none with me 
now. 

“ We left our snow hat on the evening of the 16th, each of the men 
being laden with about 70!b. weight, whilst I carried my instruments, 


‘books, &c., weighing altogether 40lb. Two blankets and as many hairy 


deer skins constituted the bedding of the party. Our progress was very 
slow, as the ice was rough and the snow both soft andjdeep. 

“ We advanced only 12 miles the first night. On the 17th we crossed 
a bay 18 miles wide, and encamped at its north point, opposite to whick 
and within two miles of the shore, there is a large island, which was 
honoured with the name of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. A 
small island to the south of this was called Sabine Island. 

“ The general trending of the coast was now N. N.E. Near the shore 
the banks were high and steep, and, where visible through the snow, 
appeared to be formed of sand, shingle, mud, and granite boulder stones, 
whilst a range of rocky hills, cf various but not great altitudes, were to 
be seen afew miles inland. 

“On the 20th we were detained 24 hours by stormy weather at Cape 
Lady Simpson, a long point in latitude 63d. 10m. north. longitude 854. 
53m. west. We rounded Selkirk Bay (calied after the noble earl of that 
name) on the 2ist, and after passing a number of small points and bays 
we encamped on what at first appeared to be a part ofthe main land, but 
which was afterwards found to be an island. Our snow house on the 25th 
was built in latitude 68d. 48m. north, longitude 85d. 4m. west near a 
emall stream, frozen (like all others we had passed) to the bottom. 

“ We had not yet obtained a drop of water of nature’s thawing, and, 
fuel being rather a scarce article, we sometimes took small kettles of snow 
under the bianket with us, to thaw it by the heatof our bodies. 

“ Leaving two men to endeavonr to fish and shoot, | went forward with 
the others and crossed Garry Bay, passing inside a number of is'ets. 

“ Our course on the following night lay to the westward of north, the 
coast being high and rocky, and indented with numerous inlets. 

“ After accomplishing 20 miles in a straight line we encamped ; as the 
weather looked fine we did not build our usual comfortable lodgings, 
which I had afterwards cause to regret, asa heavy fall of snow soon came 
on. We were now in latitude 69d. 19m. 39s. north, and longitude 85d. 
4m. west. 

“The latter is evidently erroneous, as | had neither chronometer nor 
watch that I could place dependence upon, and the compasses were much 
affected by local attraction. 

“Our provisions being nearly exhausted, I could proceed only half a 
day’s journey further northward, being obliged to return the same night 
to our present quarters. Leaving ene of the men [ set out with the 
other. 

* The snow fell fast, and the walking was extremely fatiguing. After 
advancing 10 miles the land turned sharp to the eastward, but as the 
weather was thick I could not see how far it trended in this direction. 

“ When we had waited here nearly an hour, the sky cleared up, and I 
discovered that we were on the south shore of a considerable bay, and 
could trace the coast to the northwards for about 12 miles beyond it. 

“ To the most distant visible point (latitude 69d. 42m. north, longitude 
85d. 8m. west), | gave the name of Cape Ellice; the land where we 
stood was called Cape Crozier, and the intervening bay received the uame 
of Parry Bay. Finding it bepeless to attempt reaching the Strait of the 
Fary and Hecla, from which Cape Ellice could only be a few miles dis- 
tant, we retraced our steps, and after an absence of 11 hours joined our 
companion, who had built asnow house, and was on our arrival very busy 
attempting to coax a little wet moss into sufficient flame to boil some 
chocolate, but to no purpose; we were consequently obliged to finish 
the process with alcohol, a smal! quantity of which stiil remained. 

« Early on the morning of the 30th we arrived at our snuw hut of the 
25th. The men we had left here were well, but very thin, as they had 
veither caught nor shot anything eatable except two marmots. Had we 
been absent !2 hours more they were to have cooked a piece of parch- 
ment skin for supper. 

“Our journey hitherto had been the most fatiguing I have ever expe- 
rienced ; the severe exercise, with a limited allowance of food, had re- 
duced the whole party very much. However, we marched merrily on, 
tightening our belts—mine came in six inches—the men vowing that 
when they got on full allowance they would make up for lost time 

“‘ Nothing of importance occurred during our journey homeward. 

“Our several ‘cachos’ of provisions were found safe and some par- 
tridges, that were shot aided our short commons. At 8.20 on the morning 
of re 9th of June we arrived at Fort Hope, all well, having been absent 
27 days. 

“ aing the whole ofthis trip oursnow houses were built by Corrigal, 
whose services were of the utmost value to the party, and who had ac- 
companied me when tracing the opposite shores of the large bay, the 
survey of which I had now completed, and to which I gave the name of 
Committee Bay. 

“During the remainder of our stay at Repulse Bay the whole party 
were occupied in procuring food, collecting tuel, and preparing our buats 
for sea. 

“In the latter part of July many natives visited us, with all of whom 
we were on the most friendly terms. ‘Jur spare nets, kuives, files, &c., 
were distributed among them in portions, according to the several merits 
of the recipients. 

“ The ice in the bay broke up on the 11th of August. On the follow- 
ing day, after bidding farewell to our good-humoured friends (who were 
loud in their wishes that we would soon return to them) we left our 
dreary winter quarters. 

“ Heavy winds and stormy weather retarded our progress much, so 
that we did not reach Churchill until the 31st of August, when 1 found 
that we had still eight bags of pemmican and four cwt. of fiour remain- 
ing ; our expenditure haviug been 12 bags of the formerand 21 cwt. of 
the latter. 

““ We were detained in Churchill river by a gale of wind until the 3d of 
September, when the weather became more moderate and we were able 
to continue our voyage towards York Factory, at which place we arrived 
late on the evening of the 6th. 

“IT cannot close this rough and meagre sketch of our proceedings, 
which I have prepared amidst many interruptions, without bearing tes- 
timony to the excellent and praiseworthy conduct of the men under my 
charge. 

o They were always willing and obedient, and although not all equally 
able to do their duty, they all did their utmust to accomplish the object 
of the expedition. 

“ With the utmost respect, 1 remain, hun. sirs, your most obedient 


servant, “JOHN RAE. 
“ York Factory, Hudson's Bay, Sept. 21, 1847.” 
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ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


This old and usefal institution celebrated Saint Andrew's day on the 
30th ult. as usual, by a dinner at the City Hotel. The entertainment was 
avery handsome one, got up in Mr. Jennings’ best style, and conducted 
throughovt in a manner highly honourable to him, and most acceptable 
to the company assembled. The hall was beautifully festooned with the 
flags of various nations, entwined with those of Scotland, and among them 
the transparency of St. Andrew had a conspicuous position. The Socie- 
ty’s piper was in attendance, in full Highland costume, and played most 
admirably some of the most stirring old strains of Caledonia. The 
chair was filled by the President of the Society, Richard Irvin, Esq, as- 
sisted by Wm. H. Maxwell and J. F. Mackie, Esqrs., acting vice presi- 
dents. Several guests occupied places near the President's chair, among 
whom were the Presidents of the other national benevolent Societies 
of the city, Mr. Calcraft, mail agent here for the British government, aud 
others. The company entered the banquet room at halt past six o'clock, 
preceded by the piper playing ‘the Campbells are coming.” Grace 
was said by the Rev. Dr. Stark, senior chaplain to the society, and, 
after dinner, thanks were returned by the Rev. Dr. McLeod, the junior 


cbapiain. When the cloth wasremoved, the President rose and addressed 
the Society as follows :— 


Brothers of St. Andrew's Society—It is usual at this stage of our pro, 
ceedings, to say something touching the condition and prospects of our 
Association, and on this topic a very few words wili suffice, after the full 


report of the Secretary, and the simple but expressive records of the man- 
agers which have been laid before you. 


To be able to look to the future with ho 
gret, is said to constitute a very amiable state of human enjoyment, and 
somesuch feelings, I think, we may fairly indulge in regard to our ven 
erable society. Glancing back upon the ‘past year, I do not say that we 
have done all that we might have done to encour 

and and beneficent principles of national chari 
ence, and brotherly love, which our societ 
hold, but still much has been d 
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ty, and social benevo- 
y is designed to cherish and up- 
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jast terminated, to preserve those precious principles among us in cunning from the two rude materials of wood and iron. Gentlemen, the 








aseful activity. This country, during the past year, unlike other parts of 
the world, has been blessed with remarkable abundance. The claims on 
the society, therefore, though increased, have not been overwhelming. 
By much the greater part of our resources have, as hus always been the 
case, gone in aid of those interesting sufferers who have been deprived by 
death of their natural protectors. During the past year over filly widows 
have shared your bounty, of which about one balf are aged, friendless, and 
infirm, and three of them have total blindness added to their other causes 
of sutfering and sorrow. The other haif have been left with families of 
smal | children—consisting in the aggregate of about 130—and all know 
how impossible it is for a friendless widow to take proper care of a fam 

ily of young children, and at the same time laboue for their support. Con- 
templating such cases, one cannot help regretting that our resources do 
not enable us to extend to them a more liberal aid. The Scottish widow 


vain. 

And, now, my countrymen, as to the future, let us go forward in the 
path hitherto pursued, and, if possible, with fresh alacrity and vigour. 
We have every motive etill present which impelled us in former years 
The Scottish widow and orphan and stranger are still with us, and, in the 
spirit of that “charity which never faileth,” we must continue to adminis- 
ter to them such aid and comfort as we can command. But, if we ask 
for other motives than those which spontaneously arise in our own 
bosoms, we shall fiod them in the remembrance of that ancient and noble 
land with which we all claim kindred. It is not surely when we think 
of Scotland—when the renowned land of our fathers, in all her gracious 
and attractive attributes, stands before us—it is net then that we are 
likely to forget the precious principles of kindness and brotherly love 
which this society sets before it, and which I trnst may be called spon 
taneous producis ol the Scottish sual. 

Sutfer me now, my countrymen, once more te congratulate you on the 
return of our anniversary— honoured by us and by Scotsmen in all lands. 
The flag of St. Andrew again waves over us—treasured associations of 
early days, and sweet memories of the past, mingle with our thoughts 


how dear to us is the Land of our Fathers—how blended in our thoughts 
with all that is manly, and generous, aad warm-hearted—how worthy of 
our respect and attachment, and of eur warmest aspirations for her en- 
during happiness and honour. 

Let us do honour to the first regular toast— 

‘* The day, an’ a’ wha honour it,”—Music, pipes, Tullegorum. 

The second regular toast was— 

“The Land of Cakes,” followed by the song of * Oh, Scotland, I love 
thee.” 

The third regular toast, “‘ The land we live in,” was introduced by the 
President as follows :— 

I have just one word to say, my countrymen, in regard to our next 
toast. Knowing well, as we all do, “the Land we live in,’’ having had 
rich experieuce of its privileges aud blessings, any remark of mine, in 
illustration of its claims to our regard and affection, would be both su- 
perflaous and inadequate. But it becomes us to remember, that during 
the past year, “ the Land we live in” has acquired a new claim en our 
acknowledgments as Scotsmen, or the descendants of Scotsmen. Last 
winter the cry of famine, not loud but deep, was heard from the heather 
homes and sea girt isles of the Highlands of Scotland. That romantic 
land before which, it 1s said, the mail clad warriors of ancient Rome re- 
treuted in de-pair, as beyond their power to subdue—that unconquered 
land shrunk at the approach of famine. No foreign aid was asked, not 
from pride, but because it was not thought to be needed. Our country- 
men believed they could themselves proviae for the emergency, and 
they did so. But Americans heard, and unasked, prompted by their 
own generous impulses, sent their offerings of sympathy and aid to that 
romautic race who have their home among the hoary mountains and 
craggy glens of the North of Scotland. Little did the bold Highlander 
thiuk, as his manly frame, which had never bent to toil or danger, was 
sinking under famine, that a distant people, not his own kindred, but of 
other races, felt for his sufferings, and were hastening to his relief. He 
had then to learn that prompt, disinterested kindness is not limited to 
his mountain fastnesses. Iam sure I speak the thought of every true 
hearted Scotsman, when I say, “ Let our right hand forget its cunning” 
e’er we forget the spontaneous kindness of Americans to the Hightland- 
ers of Scotland in their day of need. I know that no thanks are des:red 
from us—the impulse of the act brought its own reward. But, conver- 








age and exemplify the | 


sani as I have been with some of its details, 1 could not withhold my 
feeble tribute to this memorable act of national generosity. Let us 
drink with all our hearts, then, to 

* The land we live in.” 

Col. Wm. H. Maxwe tt, one of the Vice Presidents, being called on for 
a song, sang “ Hail Columbia,” with much effect, aidod by the general 
chorus of the table. 

4th, The Quecn—with all the honours and thunders of applause, fol- 
tuwed by the National Anthem, “God save the Queen.” 

5th. The President of the United States.—Song, ‘‘ The Star spangled 
banuer.” 


bolts.” 

The 6th regular toast was—Wallace and Bruce—names tu nerve the 
patriot’sarm. Song—“ Draw the Sword, Scotland.” 

7th. Ramsay, Burns, and Scott—their fame must endure while the 
heather blooms on their native hills. Song— O Logie O Buchan”. 

8th. The City of New York. Song—‘t The Root of Straw.” 

The ninth toast was introduced by some remarks from the chair com- 
plimentary to the other national benevolent societies of this city, and ex- 
pressive of the high pleasure the sons of St. Andrew enjoyed from hav- 
ing their worthy and honoured representatives presont wiih them at their 
festivals. The president then gave, 

Our Sister Societies—success to their benevolent labours, and a hearty 
welcome to tueir representatives, 
which was received with immense applause, and drunk with all the 
honours. 

Dre Bartvett, of the “ Albion,” the President of St. George’s Society, 
was the first to respond to this toast. After returning thanks and express- 
ing aregret that “St. George’ was, from accidental causes, unrepre- 
sented at the last festival, he said that it would be most painful to his 
feelings to offer the slightest disrespect, however unintentionally, to the 
representatives of one ot the “ Three Glorious Kingdoms.” 1 should, 
gentlemen, he continued, in uttering a few words of thanks here, be sor 
to say anything fulsome of the land of Scott and Burns, yet it is difficult 
to speak of Scotland at all, without saying something toher honour. In 
all the discoveries and improvements of modern day, Scotland has done 
her part, and often taken the lead of other nations. In military renown, 
she has been conspicuous from Bannockburn to Waterloo. Nay, even 
in the latter great conflict, the Duke of Wellington has, to a certain ex- 
tent, given Scotland the honour of saving the day. The anecdote which 
estublished this fact, is pretty well known. I allude. to the patriotic 
Englishman, who, in making his will, bequeathed five hundred pounds 
to the bravest man in the British army. The puzzled executors not 
knowing where to find the bravest man, repaired to the Duke himeelf, 
and tendered him the legacy. His Grace was too modest to proclaim 
himse!t the bravest man in the army, but referred the gentleman to Col. 
McDonnell, who so gallantly defended Hougumont, the Rey to the British 
position. The Executors, taking a new departure, went in pursuit of the 
Colvunel and offered him the Abraham Newlands. The Colonel was too 
good a soldier to doubt the word of his superior officer, but at the same 
time he was too just not to acknowledge that in defending Haugamont 
he was greatly aided by a sergeant of the 79th Highlanders, who as 
sisted him in closing the gates just as the French were coming up; afew 
seconds delay and all would have been lost. On such small causes do 
greatevents often hang. The legacy, | believe, was ultimately divided 
between the two heroes [applause and laughter]; and the anecdote is 
of value, gentlemen, as showing that if Scotchmen did net actually win 
the battle of Waterloo, they had a good deal to do withit! [Great 
merriment and applause]. 

It is not merely in the art of war that Scotland has been so distinguish- 
ed, for Christian principles became early engrafted on her people ; and 
on the revival of learning, the study of Philosophy, the classics, and the 
exact sciences were soon introduced. The Bible, the Sword, and Eu- 
clid went hand in hand, and at a later period the works of fiction and 
imagination, as well as general literature, were nobly cultivaied by Sir 
Walter Scott, and his compeers at the medern Athens. (But, during the 
thirty years of peace with which ithas pleased Providence with some ex- 
ception to bless Europe, commerce and the arts have made rapid strides, 
and western Scotland in these has been most fortunate. To Glasgow, now 
rising Into such eminence, and to the handa of Scotchmen, we are indebt- 
ed for those splendid steamers which bear the name of the Cunard line 
(Applause. )They exhibit tie most successful example of Ocean Naviga- 
tion the world has everseen. These floating masses, with the safety and 
punctuality of land journeying, are redolent with the comfort and elegance 
of civilized life, anu show the wonders that can be wrought by man’s 
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and the Scottish orphan will never, I trust, appeal to us altogether in | 
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Col. Maxwell here gave the patriotic song, “ When Vulcan forged the | 
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navigation of the Clyde, and the menofactures of Paisley, when the pau- 
city of ther natural advantages there are considered, ave marvels in 
modern hisiory. But after all, Agriculture is perbaps doing the most 
for Scotland. ‘The barren and unfruittul soil of the Highlauds, by the in- 
fluence of modern skill, is becoming rich aud productive. Agriculture, 
now raised to the dignity of science, is nowhere better ui derstood. Its es- 
sential aim and principle—that of making two blades of grass grow where 
one only grew before, is practically carried out in the most unfruitfal 
plaees, a result of the highest value in a country ofincreasing population 
and limited cultivable surface. A recent tourist saw carts of Guano pe- 
netrating the remotest Highland passes, while barefooted urchins were 
found at the road side schools who could sustain a creditable exanina- 
tion in Agricultural Chemistry. These are some of the results of the indus- 
try of man and the energy of Scotchmen. Agriculture is the noblest 
| science of them all. In the rudest ages it is the first sign of civilization. 
It is the foundation of ® Nation’s greatness, and the means of presery- 
ing that greatness, and it was moreover the occupation of our first pa- 
rents in Paradise [Cheers and laughter.] I will therefore, fir, give yor, 
as a toast-- M4 

** The Agriculture of Scotland” ; which was enthusiastically received by 
the whole company. 

Mr. Reysurs, who represented the “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” 
on the occasion, was the next to acknowledge the complimentary toast 
to the “ sister Societies.” In rising to return thanks, he said he would 
begin by saying that he was not about to make a speech. (Laughter and 
applause.) But he wished to say a word on something that had just 
fallen from his brother of St. George’s. He did not wish by any meane 
to detract from the fame of his Scotch friends, with whom he always en- 
j yed himself, and who, ifthey hare any eanse of mourning, wanld find 
, liu us ready to uo any thug iu Luat way, too, as in the other, ( Laugh.) 

Bat there is aslight mistake about that £500, alluded to by my brotiver 
| of St. George’s. It was paid over, ifI do not mistake, to a brave Irishman, 
| by the name ef Macdonald, who w as not a commissioned officer at all, 
but a sergeant of the 79th regiment, which, every body knows, is an Jrish 
regiment! (Great merrimeut, and cries of Oh!) I dou’t mean, (added 
| the speaker, ) to say any thing positively on the subject, not carrying 
jabout with me an army register. [Langh.] The speaker then went 
on to say that he had a complaint to make of the usual couree of proceed- 
ings on occasions like the present, and that was that the old “Saints” 
were trotted out first, and the young colts were permitted to come last. 
This he thought not fair to the old or to the new ones. For hinself, one 
of the older * Saints,” [an appellation that might be refused him, he said, 
down-town,] he had found it avery great grievance ; besides, he was un- 
willing, by such precedence, to take the wind out of the sails of the 

younger oues, who were to followh'm. [Merriment.] After afew more 
| characteristically happy sallies, excusing hiinself for making a speech, 
the speaker offered the following toast which was duly honoured, “ The 

Thistle of Scotland: like her own native sons, quick to resent injuries'’’ 

Mr. Leopold Bierwirth responded as the representative of the German 
Society. Alter returning thanks for the compliment paid him, he spoke 
a8 follows: 

It has been suggested by the President of the St. Patrick's Society that 
I should do the speaking for all ; and he has told you, I would electrify 
you by my eloquence. I can enly say, if 1 may not doubt the gentle- 
mun’s sincerity, | can have but a poor opinion of his judgment. How- 
ever ,if I possessed the ability to arrange a discourse worth listening to, 
this would be the occasion for the exercise of my best efforts; for where 
can I expect again to meet an assembly of equal numbers comprising an 
equal amount of intellectual culture? and where is the nation waose 
history atfurds more and better material for eloguent remarks than yours? 
It is readily admitted, and the President et the St. George's Society has 
already certitied to the fact, that as regards genera! and useful informa- 
tion as well as solid learning, the Scotch assume an eminent position 
among the nations of the old world; and your history indeed, which 
sounds to me like a grand epopee, written, in part at least, in strains of 
unsurpassed force and beauty, showing me as! go along men, whose 
mighty deeds so far o’ertop the performances of the race to which I be- 
‘long, that 1 am tempted to think, like the French scholar of Homer's 
| heroes, they must have been beings thirty feet hight! Numberless are 
{the episodes which might be touched upon with the certainty that 
the allusion to them would rouse your enthusiasm like the peals of the 
pibroch, while on the other hand, again and again | find portrayed a being 
of such transcendent loveliness, that I can well imagine how the senti- 
| mental youth may die with grief at the thou. ht, that he can no longer be- 
| hold her and place his life at her disposal. 
| But these are topics with which I dare not presume to meddle. I must 

confine myself to humbler ones, where I may sooner claim your indul- 
|gence This is the day of St. Andrew, and it is celebrated wherever 
| Scotchmen dwell. More particularly, I may suppose, is this the case in 
} the land of your birth, and there is not one amoung you all, I may take for 
| granted, who has not some dear relative or sume dear friend, still living 
| there, who, on this day more likely than on any other day, will think 

of him, or who at this moment rises up before his mind’s eye, recalling 
| the days of lang syne. Perhaps it is she, who watched over his infancy, 
and taught bim how to call her and how to call on the Father of all; 
| perhaps it is ibe sterner parent, who first taught him setf-reliance, and by 

precept and example inspired the young soul with the ey of 
honesty and patriotism; or it is the sister, who the last clung to him at 
| parting; or it is she, who was commanded to leave father and mother 
| and follow the man of her choice; or itis even oue of his own offspring, 
who now prospers under his blessing and does hovour to his name. But 
be it who it may, oblige me by accepting as my toast— 

Relatives and Friends who this day crossed your thoughts, or thought 
of vou. 

Mr. Coven answered for St. David. If anything could restrain him 
| from making a speech, it would be the necessity of fullowing an effort 
| like that of the last speaker. He remarked that he had almost threat- 

ened, on the last anniversary of this ase.ciation, that he would never re- 

present St. David’s again. Bat circumstances had made it necessary that 
he should retain his old relation to the society, aid he had consented for 
preeren year to represent it, at this festive board. He went on to say 
| that it was a trite saying that there was nothing new under thesun. He 
felt itstruth, whenever he rose to address acompany like that. So often 
| had he rung the changes upon all the topics the occasion suggested, that 
| he found bimself much embarrassed for topics. The age of miracles bad 
| ceased. It is along time since the Patron Saint of my friend of “ St. 
Pairick’s,”—by a single stroke of his shilleJa, had banished all the snakes 
and other reptiles from sweet Ireland, [laughter,] or s nce the country- 
meu of my brother of * St. Jonathan,” gave over converting sticks into 
nutmegs. [Vociferous laughter.} No; there was nothing new to he 
said. Yet there was one topic, already touched upun, on which, at the 
risk of being tedious, he would for a few moments dwell. And here the 
speaker alluded to the situation of the poor uf parts of Britain, for lack 
of a full supply of breadstutts, &c.—on the probability of the repetition 
of the calamity, another season;—on the claims that would be made on 
this suciety, in consequence,—on the relief afforded by America,—vn the 
glories of such deeds, outweighing the proudest achievements of the 
statesman or the soldier,—end closed by offering an appropriate toast, 
[which we are sorry to say ie lost,} that was received with great ap- 
| plause. 
, Mr. J. De Peyster Ocpen represented St. Nicholas’ Society, and spoke 
as follows:— 

Mr. President—St. Nicholas thanks you for your courtesy, and greete 
you and your society with respect and with affection. Yours, sir, is the 
oldest society among us—the first ia our annals; and if any other incen- 
tive was required to follow your example, it might be found in the simple 
but touching recital we have heard taught, of the objects and charities ot 
your society. I will but add the hope that its charity may continue, 4% of 
old, ‘to act unseen and operate unspent.”’ ButSt. Nicholas claims to be 
venerable for his age, because he traces his lineage to the founders of our 
| city, and accordingly he regards St. Andrew’s, and ali our sister 60C1e 
ties, as children of bis adoption. 

The cross of St. Audrew was decreed, in your early annals, to be the 
badge of your country; your motto bears wisdom in its admonition: and 
although the thistle is the emblem of your land, we well kuow that 
along side that “prickly plant” the blue bell flourishes, and the lily 
b'ooms; while broadcast through the land are seen the hardy flowers 
that seem to exult as they expand beneath the falling snow. — 

Scotland, Sir, is en 'itled to our admiration, and has a claim on the 
gratitude of after ages for her successful efforts 12 savour of public edu- 
cation—it was there cherished aad nurtured until it became a hardy 
plant in a geniol soil—it was “no sapling chauce sown by the fountain, 
in Beltane to flourish, in winter to fade,” for it still bourgeo ns in pride 
where it grew. Then let the sons of Scotland go back in imagination to 
days of lang syne, when their “ hearts were a chasing of the deer, as 
the sun dispelled the smoke of the valley and the mist of the mountain ; 
iet the wild music of the Highlands and the Lowlands awaken the re- 
collections of early times, for the feelings, thus excited, are honourable 
to our nature, and useful in our land. 

I look not, M-. President, upon your Society merely ae a promoter of 
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fellowship—an aid to humanity—a supporter of benevolence, al- 
ough strong antives all—but we know that every nation enjoys ee 
uliar privilege or advantage, possesses something of va ohms amet y 
its own, as may be seen in the nature of its institutions “y t r c many 
of its people ; and it is as these traits: become — an | ages 2 
among all our sister — that St. Nicholas acknowledges its obliga- 
ions with pride and gratification. 
ir, the Lenten of this city, our Fathers, here planted the seed = 
has grown tobe a stately tree, whose roots, although striking broad - 
deep, still downward tend, that they may support its spreading boug s 
and its towering summit ; letus hope that it may long extend its shelter 
and protection ; that birds of other climes aud other skies may nestle in 
its branches and make its foliage vocal with their song. ¢ 
I beg leave to offer as a toast—St. Andrew, whose country was the 
pioneer in popular education— whose society adds a strong link to the 
ad e s-hristian benevolence. 
ren: a to say a few words, as representing the New 
England Kociety. He said he represented a society made up of a class of 
men, universally celebrated for their modesty ! | Laughter}. It would, 
therefore, be an act of great injustice to them, for their representative, 
after what has been so eloquently and ably said by those who had prece- 
ded him, oa the prominent topics of remark on occasions like this, 
undertake to traverse the same ground. In this dilemma, it wasa relie 
to him to reflect that there was oue common piatform on which all had 
met together, ou that evening,—the platform of charity [applause], @ 
common impulse and a common bond of union. He alluded to the en- 
terprise of the Yankee combined with the industry of the Scotchman, 
and spoke of the naturalness with which the two bleuded together. 
Advert: » common bond of charity existing among them, he illus- 
trated it by an allusion to the readiness with which our couutry had 
flowa tothe relief of theirs, in their recent great distress ; adding that 
winter ie now npon us, and that the necessity of being prepared again, if 
necessary, to administer to the wants of our fellow beings on the other 
side of the ocean, was daily becoming more imminent [Great applause J. 
Mr. Griuneil (having playfully alluded to the sally of “St. Patrick,” as 
to bringing forward the colts first) gave this sentiment: “ The music of 
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ood 


Scotland. Like the poetry ofits immortal Burus, it fiuds an echo inevery | 


heart.””, | Applause ]. F 

Mr. Lesrituox, of the French Benevolent Society, next retarned 
thanks in bebalfof his countrymen. He would not dare to undertake 
the making of a speech under the circumstances in which he fou nd him- 
self atthat timo For the first time he represented the F. B. Society on 
the festive occasion, and he could but say thatthe association he repre- 
sented would be very happy to entertain the same good feeling towards 
that of St. Andrew, as expressed by its President towards them. But 
unaccustomed as he was to public speaking, he mast be contented with 
offering a seutiment, appropriate (he hoped ) to the occasion. 

“ The Motto of our Society— Reheve the distressed.’ | May the feel- 
ing heurt and the liberal hand ever be its characteristics. After which 
Mr. Eadie sang the following beautiful song, written by a gentleman in 
Glasgow (oever before in print in this country), to an air of his own 
eom position :— 

“ Again has old Time, on his shadowy wings, 
Brought round this blest night when true bappiness springs, 
For who has the blood of a Scot in his veins 
That loves not to soften pale poverty’s pains 
O, the land of the heather, the land of the plaid— 

The laud where brave Wallace and Bruce drew the blade, 
The home of my boyhood, the land of the free, 
Of lake, cloud and mountain,—a bumper to thee! 


“Stern home, where the hurricane loftily blows, 
Where the bones of our fathers in calmness repose, 
Where the Eagle extends her broad wings on the gale, 
Aaa the pibroch is heard in each echoing vale— 
O the land of the Heather! 


“’Tis there that a Ramsay, a Scott and a Borns 
Lie sacred at rest in their stranger-trod urns, 
While their fame wings on high through this bright world of love, 
May their souls smile on Scotia fron realios far above. 
O the land of the Heather! 


“ May wealth wave its banners of light o’er our clab— 
May its members on rocks of oppression ne’er ruab— 
May the widow, the orphan, the friendless and poor 
Be relievea with a smile when they cail at our door. 

O the land of the Heather! 


The 11th toast was—* The Parish Schools of Scotland.” 


“12th Honest men, and bonny lasses.” Glee,—‘ Green grow the 
rushes, O.’ 

13th, ‘‘ May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us 
e. 
was well received. 


Colonel W. H. Maxwell, one of the Vice Presidents, being called on 
for a toast, addressed the company as follows :— 


Mr. President,—I rise to respond to the call for a toast. Much as I de- 
precate speech-making, since it has become the fashion to introduce 
every toast with remarks, | must comply,— 

I propose to give you a toast that will be acceptable, but how narrow- 
ed the choice of subjects. In all civil matters I have been anticipated, 
and it has occuTred to me by way of a novelty, I will try a military toast. 
I do not mean to innovate upon the rules of our society; I am aware we 
never introduce politics or political names. I approve the rule, and shall 
not break it. But to select a hero who is honest enough not to be a poli- 
tician, requires great care and some skill. Nevertheless, I shalltry. The 
names I shal! preseut have ever been popular, though sometimes neglec- 
ted by Rulers, both Royal and Republican. They are, however, veterans, 
and have beenthe theme of historians, but often the subject of Parlia- 
mentary debate. [Here some member said, Is it old Rough and Ready? ] 
The speaker continued,— 

I shuald indeed be gratified to offer the hallowed nameof that glorious 
old soldier or Scott—his gallant associate in arms—on a political occasion, 
but I must not at the present time. [Another member suggested, Wel- 
lington. } play as I estimate the splendid military achievements of 
this victorious soldier, I cannot trespass on our rules; neither do I intend 
to press into my service any ofthe ancient heroes, Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Cwsar ; nothing I could do or say could add wo their renown. But, Mr. 
President, without trespassing longer on your indulgence, I will give the 


names I have selected, and I believe them to be the best Generals in the | 


world, and most worthy of being retained in active service: 


The Three Generals—General Peace General Plenty, and General Sat- 
isfaction. 

The President, after some complimentary remarks, gave the health of 
Mr. Calcraft, latemember of the British Parliament, and now mail agent 
of the British Government in this city, one of the guests of the evening. 
Mr. Calcra{t, returned thanks in handsome terms. 

The spirit and interest of the occasion were 
Song, toast, speech, and anecdote followed each other in rapid succession. 
Colonel Maxwell sang a song of his own composition, full ct humour and 
drollery. Hugh Maxwell, Esq. made some very interesting and eloquent 
remarks setting forth the judicious and praiseworthy conduct of the 
Scottish people of all classes during the late destitution, and also Ameri- 
cans in so promptly and liberally interfering for their relief, His beauti- 
ful speech, of which we regret we have no report, was listened to with 
the deepest interest. He concluded by giving the following toast. 

‘« The people of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, distinguished 
always for their constancy, loyalty, and courage. They deserve our re- 
spect, our sympathy, and our beneficence.” After joining in the favyouri:e 


kept up till alate hour. 


old song of “ Auld Lang Syne” the company separated. 
We add a list of the officers of St Audrews Society for the following 
year. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE ST, ANDREWS SOCIETY OF THE| 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ELECTED ON THURSDAY, Nov. 11, 1847 
Richard Irvin, President. 
Jobn J. Palmer, Ist Vice President. 
Managers.—W.H, Maxwell, Alexander Mc Kenzie, 
Jolin Pirnie, W. W hiteright, Jr., Samuel Cochran. 
Treasurer.—Robert Hyslop. Secretary.—John Campbell. 
Secretary.—John Stervenson Maxwell. Physician.— Dr. John T. Fergur- 
son. Chaptains.—Rev. Dr. Andrew Stark, Rev. Dr. John N. M’Leod. 


Standing Committee.—Wm. W hiteright, A. O. Brodie, J. B. Johnson 
Alex. Stuart. : 


John F. Mackie, 


Assistsnt 


Committee of Accounts. —Ramsay Crooks, James Hay, W. A. Hadden, Journals “complained” that Sir John Harvey did not appoint one of | 
their party to the Mission to Quebec—they only complained it seems of 
| the appointment of Mr. Johnstone. 


Jas. T. Svutter, D. 8. Kennedy. 
Committee of Instalments.—A. 8, Garr, Dr. Meikleham. 


The President then toasied the uew members of the Suciety which | 


Adam Norrie,2d Vice President. j 


| pay in gold. 


“xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 @ 110 1-2, 
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We are without later intelligence from England, but the Cunard 
steamer of the 19th ult. is daily expected. 

The intelligence by her is most anxiously looked for, but the general 
impression is, that the commercial aspect will be improved. It is not 
supposed that the failures will have entirely abated, because the effects 
of a revulsion often continue after the cause has ceased. 

Parliament was to assemble on the 18th. Asa day may be consamed 
in electing a speaker and other preliminaries incident to a new Parlia- 
ment, her Majesty’s speech will probably not be delivered before the 
19th ; yet a special express from London may reach Liverpool in time 
for the steamer. The royal speech will at least put us in possession of the 
business that Parliament wiil take inhand. The Times of the 30th of 
October distinctly says, that the sole object of calling the legislature to- 
gether at this unusual season of the year, is to pass an act of indemuity 
for suspending the Bank Charter. The Times further says, “ that 
ministers are resolved to maintain the solvency of the country, and to 
Even in the greatest necessity they are prepared to levy 
any amount of additional taxation rather than impair the promise to pay.” 
The same paper further declares that Parliament is not convened for 
making another ivan to Ireland, and that no loan will be demanded ; the 
funds and stores in hand being happily sufficient for the present need. 

The London Times is not always in a bad humour when speaking of 
the United States and the Mexican war, as the following passage indicates. 
We extract it from a long article from the paper of the 26th of October. 
Both in tone and sentiment it is unobjectional, and makes, in part, the 
amende to the American army. 


The effect produced at Liverpool on Satarday by the intelligence from 
America was a singular indication of the exteut to which the best inter- 
ests of two civilized and commercial countries are, in these times, identi- 
fied. Infurmatiou of renewed hostilities in India could hardly have ex- 
cited more lively dissatisfaction than the tidings that a Mexican peace 
was apparently as far off asever. If any citizen of the Uuited States 
should be perversely persuaded that Englaud desires either the discom- 
titure or embarrassmeut of his couutry, he need only observe how the 
arrival of each successive mail affects our great commercial commuuities. 
Calculations of exchange and exports leave very little room for considera- 
tions of jealousy, and political couclusions altogether vauish compared 
with the prospects of trade. — 

It cannot be denied that the apprehensions of interminable hostilities 
excited by the late despatches are fully warranted by the intelligence 
they bring. Indeed, it is not easy to discovera single pointin which the 
position of the Americans is materially mended ‘he armistice, under 
tue terms of which we lately left buth armies suatching a brief repose, 
has been summarily terminated, if not abruptly broken; and the renewal 
of the war appears to have been sigualized by two engagements oi unu- 
sual severity, in oue of which the Americans suffered a decided, but not 
dishouourable repulse. It seems that they broke up on the 8th ult. 
from Tacubdaya, aud assaulted a strong postat Chapultepec, situate about 
inidway between Tacubaya and Mexico; but that they met with a re- 
sistance eo determined, ur a furce su overpowiug, that they were com- 
pelled to retire. Intelligence, purporting to be of six days’ later date, 
then states that Chapultepec had been just carried by storm, and that 
the American army had entered Mexico, Santa Anna retiring before 
them to Guadaloupe. T'he conduct of the American troops throughout the 
whole war, which, as far as regards ther behaviour in the field, does honour to 
the race from which they spring, will lead us at once to the conclusion that 


the last reports are ‘ighly probable, and that the previous reverse, if it ever | royal prerogative, and is frequently exercised in England. 


to the files of thes journals, but our distinct impression is, that we were 
correct in what we stated in the Albion. The Journal we have men- 
tioned says :-— 

No member of the Liberal Party, while in opposition, would have 
gone on such a mission in conjunction with the Attorney General or any 
of his colleagues, who now usurp the functions of Government. Nor 
would they have accepted of any appointment from the Executive, while 
one of the pazty to which they have been for four years opposed, held 
office. IfMr. Johnstone had brought back a majority, or even filled up 
the Council, the opposition would have been satisfied with the selection, 
Their ‘complaint’ was, that Sir John Harvey acted upon the advice of 
the ‘ Fragment,’ which but a few weeks before was solemnly condemned 
by the constituency, and ‘selected a person’ in whom the people had 
no confidence. His Bxcellency, in our opinion, should have promptly 
deferred to the wishes of the country and compelled Mr. Johnstone to re- 
spect the forms and usages of the Gonstitatios. 


Now if we properly understand the writer, his complaint is, that as the 
elections are supposed to have resulted unfavourably for the existing 
Cabinet, the Lieutenant Governor was bound to consider the functions 
of that Cabinet at an end. With all deference, we must beg te say 
—and the argument has been used already—that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor has no means of knowing the sentiments of the House of Assembly, 
until that Assembly has met, and signified by its solemn vote, whut its 
opinions are. Sir Joha Harvey is not supposed to know what are the 
seatiments of this or that member of Parliament; mor has he any right, 
at the close of a general election, to take his pencil, and upon mere con- 
jecture cast up the respective list of the Liberal and Conservative votes. 
The rule laid down in the Responsible Government system is, that the 
representative of the Sovereign is to administer the government in ac- 
cordance with the wants and wishes of the people as expressed by them 
through their representatives in Parliament assembled. 

Now the Nova Scotia Parliament has not yet assembled, and conee- 
quently has had no legal or constitutional opportunity of expressing its 
sentiments, and declaring what the wants and the wishes of the people 
are. The argument of the Novascotian may be good after the new 
Hause has been in session and passed a vote of want of confidence in 
the advisers of the governor, and certainly not before. The mere loss of 
any ordinary question in the House of Assembly does pot either. dis- 
qualify the council or abrogate its functions. This principle has been_re- 
peatedly decided in the Imperial Parliament of late years. The whigs 
during their eleven years reigu after the advent of the Reform Bill’ 
were often left ina minority, but they nevertheless adhered to their 
seats with the tenacity of cobblers until Sir Robert Peel carried the 
“ wantof confidence” motion. Surely an example set by a “ liberal” 
cabinet at St. Stephens might be respected by a “ liberal” opposition ia 
Nova Scotia. 

But the whole grievance made out by Mr. Howe and his friends in refer- 
ence to the Quebec mission, was nonsuited by a short despatch from Lord 
Elgin to Sir John Harvey, in which the Governor General desired Sir 
John to send a member of his council! Here then ended the whole affair, 
for the Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia had, in deputing Mr. John- 
| stone, done nothing more than obey the instructions sent to him by 
| his superior officer. 
| Asrespects the numerical incompleteness of the council, the argumeat 

is of no weight. The governor must select his council at a time and ia 
the way most conducive to the welfare of the people he governs. If he 
| cannot make up the requisite number to his own conscientious satisfac- 
‘tion immediately, he has a right to delay it in order that he may secure 
| persons properly qualified for the important trust. It is a fragment of the 
In 1835 the 





happened as is related, was brought about by some prodigious disparity of | Duke of Wellington filled all the principal offices during a space of three 


numbers or position. 





NORTH POLAR DISCOVERY. 

Another expedition fitted out by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1846 
for the purpose of exploring the remaining portion of the northern mar- 
gin of this continent, has returned, having very successfully completed 
its object. This expedition was placed under the command of Mr. Rae, 
who, with only twelve men, undertook the perilous enterprise. A week 
or two since a short report of the result of the expedition appeared in the 











Montreal Herald from Mr. Rae to Sir George Simpson, the chief of the 
Company’s affairs in North America, together with a copy of Sir George’s 
instructions. These we were about to transfer to our columns, when the 
arrival of the last steamer put us in possession of Mr. Rae’s general Re- 
port to the Company in London, This latter document we to-day lay be- 
fore our readers in extenso; and apart from the important geographi- 
cal matter it contains, it will be found in the highest degree interesting 
as a graphic description of a perilous journey. 

The point which seems to be definitively settled by this exploration 
is that Boothia Feliz,on which Sir John Ross passed so much time, 18 
proved to bea portion of the American Continent and not an island as 
was by many contended, It is according to Mr. Rae, a peninsula, attach- 
ed to the main land by a small isthmus, about one mile broad. The 
following are his emphatic words in this part of the narrative :— 

“The isthmus which connects the land to the northward with Boo- 
thia Felix is only one mile broad, and, to judge by the number of stone 
murks set upun it, appears to be a fuvourite resort of the natives. Its la- 
titude is 69 © 31’ North latitude, by account, 91° 29'30'’ West. With 
a grateful heart to him who had brought our journey so far to a success- 
ful termination, I began to retrace my steps towards my companions.” 

After having accomplished this part of his task, Mr. Rae proceeded to 
explore the west coast of Melville Peninsula. This part of the coast 
had never been visited by civilized man; the intelligent Esquimaux 
woman, who gave Captain Parry so much information when 
wintering in the straits of Fury and Hecla, had traced the coast on pa- 
per, and this tracing of the poor savage the Captain, having great confi- 
dence in her knowledge, iucorporated into his maps. The delineation is 
now shown by Mr. Rae to be correct. He traversed that part of the 
coast to within ten miles of the straits, when he returned. 

To understand this exploration it is necessary to refer to the modern 
maps, and to follow Mr. Rae from the head of Repulse Bay to Lord 
Mayor's Bay in Boothia Felix, the reader bearing in mind that the chan- 
nel laid down as running between the mainland and Boothia has no ex- 
istence—the latter being attached to the former by an isthmus one mile 
wide. 

This expedition and its result will mortify a good many who pride 
themselves on their knowledge of polar geography, for Captain Ross’s 
opinion has been so entirely discredited, that most of the modern maps 
have been constructed to put him in the wrong. It is a great victory for 
the gallant old sailor, and those who know him can easily imagine how 
he will chuckle at his advantage. As the point has been so keenly con- 
tested, we almost wish Mr. Rae had been a little more minute in his des- 
scription of the isthmus; still it must be admitted that sufficient is set 
down to authenticate his statement. 

The Esquimaux had not seen or heard of Sir John Franklin, but the 
English scientific journals tell us that his absence need not create 
any alarm before the spring of 1848. 





Nova Scotia.—The Halifax Novascotian of the 10th ult., puzzles us. 
It denies, if we understand it rightly, that the Nova Scotia Opposition 


We have no means here of referring 


| weeks, until Sir Robert Peel could be brought home from Italy to com- 
| plete the arrangements of the cabinet. 

| *,* Wehave given another extract from the “ Campaign of Colonel 
Doniphan.” We omitted to state last week, that the author is the second 
son of Mr. Charles Edwards, Counsellor at Law in this city,a mere strip- 
ling in point of age; but the narrative is drawn up in the most agreeable 
style, exhibiting much ability on the part of the autkor, and’ shows the 
| strong impression that stirring events will make when witnessed by tle 
youthful mind. The work will, doubt- less, have a rapid sale. 








*,* We copy the following melancholy intelligence from the Singapore 
Free Press of 26th August last :— 
DEATH OF MRS. BALESTIER. 


In a small community such as ours when the Angel of Death summons 
one from amongst us, it is as if one of a family was removed; we look 
round for their accustomed face in the Church and at the social board, 
where we have been in the habit of seeing it; but alas! it is gone, 
and a feeling of sadness and sorrow for the lost one, even although 
perchance not one of our bosom friends, pervades every sympathi- 
sing breast: but when the person has occupied a prominent position 
in our society, hath endeared herself to all by every social virtne, 
by the steady practice of charity in its fullest sense and by her bright 
example shown that the virtues are not only compatible with, but 
heightened in their value, by being accompanied by all the ameni- 
ties of life; for such an one the grief must be more than ordinarily 
general, and for such an one are we called to mourn in the death of Maria 
Revere Bacestier, wife of the Consul of the United States, who, with 
her husband, had been an inhabitant of this settlement for the last 
thirteen years, and whu, although a stranger in a strange land, hath 
proved that the truly good require not the calls of country or kindred 
to awaken their sympathies, bat use their talents as their opportunities. 

Mas BagstTIkg was not one even to wait for opportunity, she created 
it, even on the Jook out to benefit her fellow mortals she instituted care- 
ful enquiry how she could best do 80, and we could adduce numberless 
instances, in fact, they crowd upon memory’s tablet, of her untiring zeal 
in theservice of the sick, the atilicted, and the needy —to obtain her good 
offices the only requisite was to need them. During the thirteen years 
she has been adweller amongst us, no person can, we will venture to 
assert, recall to mind a “—. unkind expression ever escaping from her 
mouth. A quiet dignity of demeanor that has passed, we fear, with the 
old school, gave a pleasing grace to her manners, her heart was young 
withal ; how oft have we seen it go with the little children at their play. 
Her sympathies were truly catholic, embracing in the fullest sense the 
whole human family. She tréated her servants like sons; her friends 
and neighbours as brethren. She has gone to where the spirits of the 
justare made perfect. She bas left us an example it would be well for 
us to take heed of. May theopportunity not be lost upon us and let our 
actions be ever regulated as hers were by love. 








Howour to St. Nicaotas —The anniversary of the Society of St Nich. 
oles was celebrated at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening last. Chief 
Justice Jones presided on the occasion, and there was an extensive dis- 
play of servants clothed in the ancient Dutch livery. The audience was 
very large, in spite of the unpleasant weather, and was one of the most 
intelligent and respectable that we have seen collected together. Dod- 
worth’s brass band was in attendance, and iu their usual style performed 
a great variety of beautifui airs. 

The annual address was delivered by Charles F. Hoffman, Esq, andwas 
not only an instructive but a brilliant affair; and the effect of the more 
eloquent passages was a goud deal heightened by the rich tones and cor- 
rect accents of the speaker's voice. Mr. Hoffman commenced his speech 
) with a fanciful Arabian legend, by which he described the progress of 
this great city, from its earliest infancy. To the early navigators of Hol- 
| land he awarded. the credit of first surveying the sea coasts of this covtin- 
| eut, and he then alluded to the perseverance and sagacity of the French 

in colonizing the interior. He alluded to the cities of St Louis, Chicago, 
aud Detroit, which had proved themselves the keys of the country, as 
| prophesied by the French. Hethen spoke of the Pilgrims and their ex- 
ploits, and said that he did not like the idea of covering up the ancient 
story of New York by any Pilgrim Fathers, and spoke of them in the 
| genuine Knickerbocker spirit. Modern New York was faith'ess to ite 
j early memories. He contrasted the freedom of this State and the al- 
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leged freedom of Massachusetts, as they existed in the olden time. All 
men who came to this State and settled upon « farm were declared rxxz 
but a man was not considered free in New England unless he belonged, 
to a Puritan ehurch. And this was oue of the reasons why New Yorkers 
had always been particularly jealous of the priesthood and religious bi- 

try. While his Butch forefathers were dancing round the Maypole at 
Bowling Green, the sanctimonious Puritans were banging witches in 
Salem for the glory of God. He gloried in the Empire State as a tree 
which had been planted by a noble raceof men. He spoke of New York 
ae the only Fatherland of the Dutch race.—The original explorers of this 
colony brought with them that maritime spirit which had ever since dis- 
tivguished the metropolis of the Union. The-first vessel registered in 
New York was called the ‘‘ Rest ess,’”’ and she was built in the year 1616. 
He then contrasted the commerce of that time with that of the pres- 
ent day. Near the conclusion of his address Mr. Hoffman alluded to 
Milbura, Lesler, and Governeur, whose memories he honored as politica 
martyrs; and he added that these three men were the glorious represen- 
tatives of the prominent classes comprising the inhabitants of New York. 
The whole address, upon the whole, was a brilliant affair, and, we trust, 
will be printed for general circulation. . 

After the address, Chief Justice Jones announced to the audience that 
the annua! Dinner of the Society would take place on Monday evening 
next, at the City Hotel, when the meeting dispersed.—Z-<press. 


*.* The length of the article on Polar discoveries, and the details of 
the St. Andrew’s dinner, oblige us to postpone until next week several 
book notices and other matters of local interest. 


Musica ILLustRations oF Suaxsreare.—Mr. Lynne announces & 
novel species of entertainment, to be given at the Society Library, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday night, that if well conducted, we should 
think, will prove eminently attractive. The plays selected for illustra- 
tion are the Tempest, As You Like It, Macbeth, Hawlet, and Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. Introductory remarks and readings will be given 
by Mr. Lynne, and the musical illustrations are entrasted to Mrs. Edward 
Loder, Miss De Luce, Mrs. Jones, Miss Leach, and Mr. Leach. The 
chorus by the members of the American Musical Institute. Mr. George 
Loder will conduct the musicai arrangements. 





*,” We call attention to the notice respecting the outstanding debts o 
the Angle.American, and repeat that the only person authorized to col. 
lect them in the city, is Mr. John 8. Bloom. The receipts of any other 
persons, except those given at the Albion Office, will not be acknow- 
ledged by the assignee. Mr. 8. T. Stanton, Mr. Thomas Peele, aad Mr. 
John Nimmo, are the only authorized travelling agents. 


New Works. 


The Consular Cities of China, by Rev. Geo. Smith. Harper and Bro- 
thers publish the second and concluding portion of this very interesting 
and important work—a work which comprises more valuable instruction 
about the Chinese than any other with which we are acquainted in mo- 
dern times. The engravings are very curious and striking, including, | 
besides scenes of some of the seaports and towns, fac-similes of native 
pictares. At the present time, when the merchant, the missionary, and 
the political economist are alike looking wit eager interest, a book con 
veying such useful information respecting the habits and manners of the 
Chinese possesses double value. 

The Pictorial History of England. Harper and Brothers publish this 
day the 33rd number, concluding the third volame of this admirable 
work; itis, as usual, illustrated copiously with curious and interesting 
designs. The leading idea of this popular history consists in its giving 
the progress of the people as well as the doings of the government, royal, 
civil, and military ;—a feature that ought to commend it especially to the 
notice of American readers more than any other. 

The Works of William Hogarth, with descriptive letter-press by Rev. 
J. Truesler and others. Part lst. London, E. T. Brain and Co.; New 
York, Burgess, Stringer and Co. Price 25 cents. Messrs. Burgess, Strin- 
ger and Co., of this city, are made the agents of the London publishers 
for this cheapest of ali the pictorial publications of this cheap publication 
age. The work will be completed in about thirty numbers, each num- 
ber containing four steel engravings, with appropriate descriptive letter - 
press. To obtain at this low rate, faithful and well executed copies of 
Hogarth’s immortal productions, is indeed a boon conferred on the civi- 
lized world ; for Hogarth is one of the great masters of art, whose works 
are for all ages and allclimes. We are glad to see his incomparable 
“ Moral Pictures’” thus placed within the power of the million, and pre- 
dict for the work a large and extended circulation in this country. The 
work is beautifully got up by the publishers. 

George Lovell. By Sheridan Knowles. Burgess and Stringer, New 
York. Price 25 cents. This new novel from the pen of the successful 
mod_-n dramatist will be welcomed by every lover of fiction. Knowles 
has proved that the powers of tae novelist and dramatist may be com. 
bined. In the present work he exhibits that keen perception of charac- 
ter, and that warm appreciation of the “ good and true,” which so emi- 
nectly characterizes the man, and is infused into all his works. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Writings Illustrated. This is indeed a superb 
book: the engravings are of the highest style of excellence, and the 
typography and binding correspond in eharacter. Of the merits of the 
poems of Goldsmith it is unnecessary to say a word; they are of world 
wide renown; perhaps we have none sweeter or more touchingly beauti- 
ful in the language. This work is the second of the charming series of 
Illustrated Poets in the course of publication by the Messrs. Harper, 
Thomson's Seasons having preceded the present volume: both being em- 
bellished by designs by the Etching Club, a recent English society com- 
prehending the very highest order of talent and artistic feeling. For a 
presentation, or gift-book during the holidays, these elegant volumes 
cannot fail of attracting a very general prefereuce, and they richly de- 


serve it. 
She Drama. 


Pann Taxatrs.—The engagements of Collins and Placide have proved 
emineatly successful, proving satisfactorily that the Park would still 
maintain its ground if attractions of the first order of merit could be pro- 
vided by the management. The Park is peculiar on this point. The ta. 
lent required there must have the stamp of European Metropo. 
litan fame—or, as in the case of Forrest or Placide, it must be home made 
of an unequivocal cast. A Provincial stamp will not satisfy audiences 
here—as was proved in Mr. Pitt's late engagement—who, although an 
actor of decided ability, could not draw from the absence of that “ Guinea 
Stamp,” necessary for obtaining currency at “ Old Drury.” 

We have been exceedingly gratified to witness the delight exhibited 
by the audiences drawn together at the Park during the epgagement of 
Collins and Placide. It shows that the taste for sterling acting has not 








deteriorated among us: for we doubt whether in Power's palmiest days 
audiences ever evinced more gratification than has been shown by those 
who have witnessed the presentation of his standard pieces during the 
last two weeks. The revival of “ The White Horse of the Peppers” has 
proved equally as attractive as “ Rory O’More.” The piece was well got 
up—and Collins as Gerald Pepper, and Piacide in his unapproachable 
Major Mansfield, kept their andiences in a roar from the rising to the fal- 
ling of the curtain. Collins is more at home in Gerald Pepper than in 
Rory. The character is more decided in its character. The genuine 
strokes of humour and wit, so liberally thrown throughout the part, are 
seize i, by the actor and delineated with great force. Collins is one cf 
those actors who are always greatly indebted to the author for their suc- 








cess. He isa literal and pains-taking actor, but he wants the stage tact 
and experience to create something out of nothing, as the actor of genius 
sometimes does. If the author is great, Collins can rise tothe character, 
but he cannot elevate hisauthor. Lover has produced in Gerald Pepper 
afine specimen of Irish character, full of dramatic effect, and teiling in 
every line. The Proteus-like changes, too, are just suited to Collins j 
the bold, frank, dure-devil Irish gentleman transformed into Rafferty, 
the cunning spalpeen, are phases of the Milesian character that Collins 
assumes with equal facility and effect, and his success in the part has 
been decided. 

The excellences of Placide's Mansfield are well known to every fre- 
quenter of the Park. It is one of those perfect, artistical bits of acting 
in which Placide distances all his competitors. The sluggish, mercenary, 
one idea’d Dutchman stands out in Placide’s personation, a full-length 
portrait, at once truthful and rich in humour. His representation of the 
part hes elicited shouts of laughter nightly ; it will be long remembered 
as vue of the most uatural pieces of geuuine comic acting now upon the 
stage. Wecould not but admire how admirably Placide marked the 
contrast of characters in De Welskein and Mansfield, although in the 
hands ef a common actor a decided resemblance would have been found. 
For not only were the broken dialects distinctly marked, but the idiosyn- 
crasy of character recognized in the Frenchman and the Dutchman were 
as palpably embodied. These were the true traits of acting which con. 
stituted the characteristics of the old school, of which Placide is now one 
of the best specimens extant. 

This evening Collins and Placide will play together for the last time in 
several months, and we have no doubt but that a crowded house will be 
assembled to bid them farewell. 


Broapway Tueatre.—It was a dangerous experiment for Col. Mann 
to begin the star system as he did, with tho engagement of the Mon- 
plaisir troupe, and then have to fall back entirely upon his stock com- 
pany, and old worn out pieces, not suited to the strength of his actors; 
or upon the preduction of Melo Dramas, as his novelties, which are not 
relished by the kind of audiences it is the manager's interest to secure 
for this theatre. For we hold, that while the Park is, and we hope, 
will long continue to be the “ Old Drury” of America, the Broadway 
should become the “ Covent Garden” of New York. 


Surely the constant succession of Modern Comedies, and pieces of 
somewhat a legitimate cast, produced at the Haymarket, with the occa- 
sional Tragedies brought forth by Puelps, at Sadlers’ Wells, might afford 
a repertoire for any Theatre, devoted to the higher order of Dramatic 
representation, which should at once comprise novelty, and trom its | 
novelty, prevent those comparisons which will necessarily be made, be- | 
tween the company atthe Broadway,and their cotemporaries at other 
Theatres in the city. We would instance the success that attended the 
representation of ‘‘ Temper’ as an illustration of the policy we consider 
should be adopted by the management of the Broadway. We are happy 
to learn, that Mr. Barrett, on whose experience and tact we can rely 
npon, is rapidly convalescing, and we have no doubt but that sterling 
novelty will be the “ Order of the day” at this elegant and commodious 
Dramatic Temple. 

Buckstone’s popular Drama, called the “‘ Flowers of the Forest,” has 
been pro luced; but without exciting any attention. We do not attri- 
bute this to any want in the getting up, or to the absence of talent in 
the performers. The piece is a Melo Drama, written for a minor Lon- 
don house, the Adelphi,—framed expressly for the leading performers of 
that house, Mesdames Celeste, Yates, and~Fitzwilliam: in their hands, 
the parts of the Gypsey Boy, Cynthia, and Starlight Bess, were the chief 
objects of attraction. Miss Telbin, Miss F. Wallack, and Mrs. Win- 
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nexed the subscription list of the Anglo American to that of the Albion, 
and that the subscribers to the former paper will be supplied with the 
latter in lieu thereof. 


The assignee of the Anglo American has authorized us to collect the 
outstanding debts of the late concern. Quragents in pursuance of this 
duty will present the accounts for payment; and we shall be obliged 
to any of the subscrivers who will remit us their balances. The only 
authorized travelling agents are Thomas Peele, John Nimmo, and 8. T 
Stanton. John 8. Bloom, for the city of New York. 

From the AngloAmerican. 
ate _ TO OUR READERS. 

The surviving Proprietor of this journal has disposed of the copyright 
and subscription list of the Anglo ‘American, which will hereafter be ise 
sued with the Albion. The Anglo American will of necessity be discon- 
tinued after this number, and we are authorized to say that the Albion 
will hereafter be sent in its stead, beginning with the impression of Sa- 
turday next. We regret this sudden termination to our labours, bat the 
death of the Editor, who was also one of the proprictors, has fendered it 
necessary. 

We beg to return our deep and heartfelt thanks to our numerous friends, 


subscribers, and the Public, for the generous and uniform support they 
have given us. 





NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having assigned all the debts and claims due to the Anglo American, 
to H. V. Butler, we are authorised by him to say to all persons indebted 
for subscriptions, or in any other manner, to said paper, that the Fropri- 
etor of the Albiua newspaper, or his agents alone, are authorized to col- 
lect and receipt for said debts. B. L. GARVIN & Co. 

New York, Nov. 13th, 1847. 

NOTICE. 

Persons indebted for subscription, or in any other manuer to the Anglo 
American, are hereby requested to make immediate payment of the 
same to the proprietor of the Albion or his agents, who ure alone aw- 
thorized to collect and receipt for the same, from this date. 

New-York, Nov. 13, 1847. H. V. Burver. 


200,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 
A GREAT BARGAIN. 

The subscriber wishes to dispose of all his Lands in Texas, and in 
which he will give a great bargain, provided he can sell One Hundred 
Thousand acies together. The first hundred thousand acres are all 
in the sugar cane growing region. Experience has proved that in the 
region of country where these lands are situated, Sugar Cane can be culti- 
vated to great profit. The handred thousand acres here offered, are not 
in one parcel, but in different tracts of fromm 500 to six thousand acres, in a 
survey, divided off into leagues of 4428 acres, half leagues of 2214 acres, 
and quarter leagues of 1107 acres, and so on down to less quantities. These 
lands were selected out of the best lands in the country at an early period, 
by settlers under the colonization laws, who had the first choice of lands, 
and the titles to which are undoubted and indisputable. These tracts are 
in the counties of Harris, Liberty, Polk, Tyler, Jasper, Jackson, ete, and 
on therivers San Jacinto, Trinity, Neches, Labacca, and their tributaries. 
Those on the San Jacinto are in part on navigable water for steamers, &c. 
Theremainder on that river, with some slight obstructions easily re- 
moved, are also on navigable water. The tracts on the Trinity are ali on 
navigable water, steamers having freighted up and down that river far 
above, all the freighing season for the last seven years. And the lands 
here offered on the Trinity are nearly all above overflow in the highest 
freshets, well timbered and much of it what is termed *“* Cane Brake,” 
known as the most fertile lands in Texas. Some of the tracts contain 
more or jess Prairie and afford fine grazing for Stock the year round. Six 
thousand acres of these lands are in one tract on Galveston Bay, and 
well known as the New Washington tract or Cloppe:’s Point, form- 
ing a promontory and fronting San Jacinto and Galveston Bays for near 








stanly, supported the same parts at the Broadway, and they played them 

well-—the piece was put upon the Stage, with the usual lavish expenditure | 
remarkable at this House—and yet it has failed to attract—and simply, | 
we believe, because this species of entertainment is not of the character 
suited to the standing of the Broadway Theatre. a 

The excellent comedy, entitled ‘“‘ Married Life," @: been revived, | 
H. Wallack sustaining Coddles with exquisite humour and effect. Mr. 
Waliack, in his old line of business, was always the finished and etfective | 
artist. In the new role he has Jately adopted, he is fast attaining a simi- 
lar finish of execution. Mrs. Winstanly is an admirable Mrs. Coddles, | 
and Lester, Miss Telbin, F. Wallack, and Hadaway, are worthy of much | 
praise. 

Buwery Tueatre.—Miss J. Turnbull is the bright particular star of 
this establishment at present. Her graceful personation of the Naiad 
Queen has drawn excellent houses during the week. On Monday, 
Giselle is to be produced with great splendour, Miss Turnbull sustaining 
the part of the heroine. 


Otympic Tuzatre.—Mitchell continues to fill his house nightly, with 
repetitions of old favourite stock pieces, A succession of novelties are 
announced as being in the course of preparation. 


Crataam THeatre.—T his establishment keeps up its reputation for 
sterling melo-dramatic novelties, pantomimes, aud occasional lapses into | 
the legitimate—all of which are given to the satisfaction of the Chatham’s | 
long tried patrons. Mr. Fletcher has made some judicious additions to 
his company. Mr. Hield, formerly of the Park, and Mrs. M‘Lean of | 
southern and western celebrity, have become prominent features in the | 
stock company. | 
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ALBION PLATES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 1848. 

We have to announce that the Plates for this journal for the ensuing 
year consist of PRINCE ALBERT and the CAPITOL at Washington. 

Prince Albert is of the same size as the Queen; got up in a similar | 
style of engraving and desigued as its companion plate. In this matter we 
have endeavoured to comply with avery general wish, namely, a uni. 
formity in some of our engravings. This object is now fully attained in 
respect to the print of her Majesty and of her royal consort; and the pair 
will, when framed, form brilliant ornaments to any parlour or drawing 
room. Both are executed by Sadd in the highest perfection of the art of 
Mezzotint engraving. Prince Albert being of the same size of the Queen, 
measures 344 inches by 234, and is, if possible, a still more dazzling and im- 
pressive picture. Uis Royal Highness appears in the dress of a Field 
Marshal of Great Britain; his horse is held by a Sergeant of the 11th 
Hussars, of which regiment the Prince is Colonel, while the towers and 
battlements of Windsor Castle appear in the back ground. The likeness 
is admitted to be excelient, and shows the Prince to be a handsome 
young man of about three or four-and-twenty. 

The other plate, the Capitol at Washington, is also in mezzotint. It is 
a very beautiful and striking picture, and gives so vivid a representation 
of the reality as to strike every observer. The proprietor has great 
pleasure in presenting this engraving to the American portion of his 
readers. 

The subscribers to the Albion for the year 1848 will have the choice 
of either plate; but it should be understood, that only one plate can be 
given for each year’s subseription, and that the subseription must be for 
one entire year. 

Subscribers, now or old, who may prefer either of the former plates, 
may have the privilege of selecting from the following list: The Queen, 
Washington, Dr. Franklin, Nelson, Sir Walter Scott, or the Albion Gallery 
a beautiful ornament for the drawing-roora table, containing five smaller 
plates, with letter-press descriptions. 

We shall commence the issue of the plates in the beginning of the 
year, but our subscribers must instruct us as to the engraving they give 
the preference to. Persons wishing to obtain their plates immediately 
may procure them by applying at the office, but iu such cases it ia usual 
to pay one year in advance. 
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*,” Our readers will preceive by the subjoined notices that the Anglo 
American newspaper has been discontinued, and that the subscription list, 
copy right, and good will of that journal has been purchased bj the 


| on his teble, with very liltle tiouble, the year round 


| with convenience combined, its superior cannot be found. 


five miles, and on which there are improvements that cost over ten thou- 
sand dollars. Sugarcane grows well on the land, which has been fairly 
tested. There are a number of beautiful sites for private residences on 
this tract, with a full view of Galveston and San Jacinto bays; and the 
bays abound in fish and oysters, and for six months inthe year with wild 
fowl in great abundance. Inthe prairies adjoining are to be found plenty 
of game ; in fact a resident on these bays can have fish and venison 
The residence of 
the subscriber is on this six thousand acre tract, and is too well known to 
require a full description of it. It is as healthy as any spot inthe 
United States ; itis elevated above the bay some thirty or forty feet ; tim- 
bered with oak; hickory, pecan, wild peach, buckeye, etc; the prairie 
land inferior to none in the country. ‘There is an Orange Grove in full 
bearing on the pre nises, of the largest kind of sweet oranges, a Peach 
Orchard, Grapery, etc. The channel of the bay first approaches the shore 
at this point after leaving Galveston within forty feet, and isin the direct 
route from Galveston, 35 miles below, and Houston 30 miles above, afford- 


| ing every facility and convenience for water transportation as well as good 


land carriage to and from either place. The Sanjacinto Bay is two miles 
wide here, and the channel one hundred yards. For beauty of situation, 
One tract 
with six miles of the Bay coutaining 4428 acres has good steamboat na- 
vigation t» within one mile of it. Another tract of 2214 acres 8 miles 
from the Bay has navigation within 3 miles. One tract of 4000 acres 
on the Trinity river has a flourishing town adjoining thereto and the 
tract nearly surrounds it—and one of the oldest and best ferries on the 
Trinity river—the land is of the best quality—part cane brake, and 
several mill streams on it, Another tract on the Neches in Jasper 
county, fronts the river for three miles well timbered, cane brake, an 
excellent mill stream and for which the undersigned paid $3000 in 1836, 
with goed navigation some distance above it. To go into detail of the 


| peculiar situation and local advantages of the different tracts comprising 


this 100,000 acres of land, would take up too much spece in an ad- 
vertisement, but to wind up the whole in one word,I will say take the 
whole 100.000 acres tegether better lands with more desirable loca- 
tions, fertility of soii, convenience, &c. &c. cannot be found in Texas, 
and for said 100 000 acres, including improvements and everything ap- 
pertaining to it, [ will take $75,000—$15,000 in cash, balance paid by 
instalments of $15,000, yearly for four years, with interest from date. 
The other 100,000 acres is above the sugar region, mostly in the upper 
country, well selected, sufficiently timbered for all purposes needed, 
mill streams on most of the cract. Grain and Cotton grow finely, a 
fine grazing country and healthy; Minerals are also to be found in some 
of these lands, and the country settling as fast as any other part of Texas. 
For this 100,000 acres, I will take $50,000, payments $10,000 cash, ba- 
lance annually fur four years with interest till paid. To individuals, ca- 
pitalists or companies who may wish to invest with a certainty of re- 
alizing # handsome profit, no better opportunity can present iiself, 
than the present. A less quantity than is here offered, will not be 
sold at the above rates, as part of the land cost the undersigned $2 per 
acre, a part $6 and a part $1 50 in 1835 and 1836, and one league he 
paid three thousand forin 1836. He is aware of the sacrifice he is mak- 
ing in selling his lands at these prices, but he hes no family ana intends 
leaving Texas as soon as he can dispose of his lands. 
J. MORGAN, 

New Washington, Galveston Bay, Texas. 





Sept. 20, 1847. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR?’S GOODS, 

B GAL, BOULAND & Co., 86 WILLIAM-STREET, up-strirs; bave just received ® 

Rich and Splendid assortment of Christmasand New Year’s Goods, comprising a 
great variety of Eiegant Rosewood Writing Desks, carved and richiy inlaid ; Ladies’ 
Work Boxes, Baskets, etc; Odour Boxes, costly cases for Cordials, handsomely furnished 
with cut glass, Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Dressing cases and Travelling Boxes, com- 
pl-tely furnished; Papeteries, Inkstands, Segar Holders, Match Boxes, Jewel Boxes, 
Watch Stands of every description, Pincushions, Flower Pots, Carved Ivory Napkin 
Rings, Coloured Fiacons, in carved ivory cases; ebony and rosewo dinlaid and carved 
Tea Caddies, splendidly furnished with glass and porcelain; Glove and Handkerchief 
perfumed boxes; Sackets, and a rich and varied assortment 0! Bonboa Boses, Fancy 
Stationery, Porcelain Clocks, Vases, Fiacons, Candlesticks. 5egar Holders, richly or- 
namented ; Marble Clocks, gilt fancy Bells, Work Boxes. Jewel Stands ; Inkstands, ete. 
etc; Head Ornaments, Gilt and Steel Belt Buckles, Meca nical and Carcel Lamps, 
Brenzed Candelabras and Candlesticks; Paintings, richly framed. Also, a general as- 
sortment of Perfumery, and Fancy Goods of all kinds, which they offer forgale low, and 


in lots to suit purchasers dec 4—tf 








USICAL INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JUMN MACPARREN gives lessons on the 
LWA Pisno Forte, also in Italian and English mew ome S ona sys. which insures an 
F } upil. Terms moderate. | co 
ag Nag Fi, dors weed Dd - Fausical education in Europe, under the myst distin- 
guished pro essors ; and bas the privilege of referring \o the Kev, Dr. Wainwright and 
she eminent Coo.poser and Pianist Henri Hers. ‘ 
Residence 41 Green- street, above Spring. ec 4—Sm 


IANO-FORTE, SINGING, ETC.—A Lady, eminently qualified, is desirous of 
eo a few more pupils on the Piaro-Forte and in Singing ; alro the Guitar. 
For particulars, ape 


Pupils tang ht at their own or her residence. Terms moderate. 





proprietor of the Albion. It will be also observed that we have an- 


ply at No. 147 Chau.bers+s reet. aug it. 














